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From the Editor's Desk . . . 

This is the first of the LRTS "Best of Conference" issues. Each paper 
identified with a star was selected by a jury of nine as the "best" paper 
presented at a 1985 Annual Conference program. For each of the RTSD 
programs at which several forma] papers were presented, a jury of nine 
was appointed. Each jury member listened to all of the papers and voted 
for the one that in his or her judgment best met these criteria: (1) the 
content was substantive and timely; (2) the ideas were expressed clearly; 
and (3) the paper did not communicate primarily by audiovisual aids 
(which would be expensive for LRTS to publish). Each of the three 
starred papers received the majority of the votes from the jury judging 
the program at which it was presented. 

Volunteers and persons recommended by the conference program 
chairs or the assistant editors comprised the three juries. The editor 
gratefully acknowledges the contribution of the conference program 
chairs and assistant editors and of the twenty-seven who served as jurors: 
Carol Lee Anderson, Elizabeth R. Baughman, Sharon Bonk, Robert E. 
Boyer, Jennifer Cargill, Paul Fasana, Marlene Sue Heroux, Frances 
Hinton, Stanley P. Hodge, Sandra Hurd, Arlene E. Luchsinger, Myra 
Jo Moon, Paul Mosher, Marilyn L. Norstedt, Jack Pontius, Michael H. 
Randall, W. Boyd Rayward, John H. Reidelbach, Phyllis Richmond, 
Beth B. Rile, Linda L. Smith, Dona S, Straley, Larry E. Sullivan, Rob- 
ert C. Sullivan, Ann Thompson, Nancy Williamson and Gregory Wool. 

Some of the jurors who listened to the papers at the RTSD program 
"International Issues in Resources and Technical Services" reported 
that voting was difficult because all the papers were good. The Editorial 
Board agreed that additional papers from that program should be pub- 
lished in LRTS and three are included in this issue. 

Two other papers appearing there have originated in the 1985 Annual 
Conference. The contribution by Re gin a Minudri was the keynote ad- 
dress at the program on ' 'Trends in Publishing for Children and Young 
Adults," while Gary Facente's "An Overview of American Publishing 
for Librarians" was one of the papers heard at "The Business of Acqui- 
sitions" Prcconlerenee. All of the conference papers are published here 
in full and with a minimum of editing. 

Three other papers on subjects of current concern complete the issue. 
Marcia Tuttle's report is designed to bring readers up-to-date on the dif- 
ficult problem of subscription prices for British journals; Suzanne Dod- 
son offers valuable suggestions on choosing microfilm; and Henriette 
Avram's paper describes the important Linked Systems Project.— 
Elizabeth L. Tate. 
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* Access to Resources: 
The International Dimension 



Maurice B. Line 



Access to resources has gradually mooed from local possession to tramcend national 
boundaries. A utomated union and other catalogues will accelerate this process 
Digital text storage and transmission offer further possibilities for some material, 
but meanwhile conventional international lending is hindered by numerous barriers 
and restrictions. Few countries are yet able to supply even the majority of their own 
publications Internationa! cooperation in collection building is unlikely to contrib- 
ute much, but international cooperation in preservation microfilming and digitiza- 
tion could aid availability. In the future the wheel could come full circle if media 
such as CD-ROMs holding oast quantities of information can be acquired cheaply 
by individual libraries. 



lapping periods or ages. The first age of access is the Individual Age, 
where most books or other media were owned by private individuals, 
though doubtless they changed hands by sale or loan, and there were of 
course some libraries that were accessible to more than a privileged lew. 
Individual ownership was dominant well into the nineteenth century 
and is still important: more books, as physical units, must be in individ- 
ual hands than are in libraries. 

The second period is the Local Age, where book resources were 
shared either by hiring them out (from subscription libraries) or by com- 
munal ownership (institutional or public libraries). Local access did not 
become general until the development of public libraries in the mirl- 
nineteenth century. Not only was access thereby extended to those who 
previously had little or no access, but by serving the middle and upper 
classes it made the creation of huge private libraries less necessary and 
less common. 

The National Age of access is relatively recent. Books moved great 
distances long before the twentieth century, but this was exceptional, 
and there was no attempt to develop access at a national level until the 

This paper by Maurice B Line, Director General, Science, Technology & Industry, 
The British Library (formerly Science & Technology, British Library Lending Division) 
was selected for (he "Best of Conference ' issue by the jurors lor the program tntittai 
"International Issues tn Resources and Technical Services," presented bv RTSD mi 
July 7, 1985 




S OF ACCESS 

be divided roughly into four over- 
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growth of publication, the expansion of education, and an increasingly 
widespread need to be informed made local libraries manifesdy inade- 
quate. Interlibrary lending expanded surely but slowly until World War 
II; since then it has shown very rapid growth, until now it is not unusual 
for an individual library to obtain for its readers tens of thousands of 
items from elsewhere in a year. In the last decade or so, several countries 
have made deliberate national plans to try and ensure adequate access, 
although the need for access to publications to ad%'ance at least in line 
with bibliographic control has yet to be fully recognized — it is, of course, 
this need that led to IFLA's and Unesco's Universal Availability of Pub- 
lications (UAP) programme.' The greatest success in improving avail- 
ability has been achieved in the United States, largely through OCLC 
but also through the Research Libraries Group and the Center for Re- 
search Libraries, and the United Kingdom, where the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology, created in the early 1960s, gradu- 
ally grew into a comprehensive centralized resource serving the vast ma- 
jority nf British interlending needs— the British Library Lending Divi- 
sion (now renamed Document Supply Centre). 

Just as no local library can be self-sufficient, so no country, however 
wealthy it is and however effectively it plans for national availability, can 
be self-sufficient, and it is no surprise that international lending has 
grown faster than lending within countries It is worth dwelling a little 
on the present nature of international lending. Most borrowing is done 
by developed countries; developing countries either cannot afford it or 
dare not trust their communication systems, and in any case, the de- 
mands placed on their libraries are very small in relation to their popula- 
tions. What is more striking is that supply is heavily concentrated in a 
few countries, ' either because of the wealth of their resources (as in the 
US) or because they have individual centres geared to rapid and efficient 
supply, such as the Centre de documentation scicntifique et technique in 
France and the British Library Lending Division in the U.K.; the last 
institution may be handling half or more of all international transactions 
in the world. 

The progression from the Individual Age to the International Age, 
which is still in its early years, has been driven by need— more publica- 
tions, more awareness of what has been published, and reduced ability 
of individuals, libraries, and nations to keep up. It has at the same time 
been led by advances in communications, The development of mail ser- 
vices in the nineteenth century, allied to much faster surface transport, 
made possible much speedier requesting and supply. Surface mail still 
handles the bulk of items requested and supplied, but it has been supple- 
mented for requesting purposes by telephone and Telex for many years, 
and for supply purposes by courier and other services and by air mail. 
These supplementary means help to overcome distance, but generally at 
the expense of cost, and they are still not fast enough for many purposes. 
If it is once accepted that remote access is an integral part of a local li- 
brary's services, not a disposable luxury, it should come as close to local 
access in speed and efficiency as it possibly can. 
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Speed of access 

Before going on to consider the impact of computers and electronic 
technology on access, I should point out that while distance may affect 
the cost of access by conventional means such as the above, it bears no 
obvious relationship to the speed of access. A survey carried out in 
1979-80 as part of a UNESCO research study of international provision 
and access looked at speed of supply by airmail between cities in six dif- 
ferent Asian countries. 5 The fastest times within Asia were between To- 
kyo and New Delhi (which were furthest away from one another) and die 
slowest between New Delhi and Lahore (which were nearest) . The fact is 
that the time items actually spend in transit, if sent by air, is relatively 
very small — at most, not more than forty-eight hours, usually not more 
than twenty-four — and supply times are affected far more by local mail 
and transport systems in the countries and cities concerned, not to men- 
tion the efficiency of the library concerned. If all countries had efficient 
postal services— and if all libraries gave to remote access the same prior- 
ity they give to supply from their own stock— international transactions 
could achieve a good performance even without the aid of new technol- 
ogy. A further implication of the survey of supply times is that coopera- 
tion between neighbouring countries is unlikely to be any more useful — 
and in some circumstances likely to be less useful — than cooperation 
among distant countries. * Regional cooperative systems, such as have 
been tried in Southeast Asia, have superficial attractions but little practi- 
cal value. 

Impact of computers and Electronic Transmission 

The computer has added a new dimension to interlibrary access. It 
has made union lists far easier to construct and maintain, and they can 
be as up-to-date as the catalogue records added to them. Access to them 
can, if online, be much faster and easier, and so can requesting, the 
switching of requests from one potential source of supply to another, re- 
sponses in the case of delay, and recalls — which are facilitated by auto- 
matic checking of return dates. Accounting can be automatic, and moni- 
toring of demand and supply can be built into the system. 

The impact of computers on interlibrary supply is visible in many 
countries, most notably the United States as a result of OCLC's initia- 
tives. There is no reason why the international impact should be less; 
indeed, it may be greater. OCLC's files are now searched for possible 
sources of loans and photocopies by many libraries outside the U.S. 
Some of them must find it easier to locate items in U.S. libraries than in 
libraries in their own country; or they may prefer to use U.S. locations 
because they have reason to expect a faster response than from within 
their own country, just as many foreign libraries are known to use the 
British Library Lending Division in preference to their national sys- 
tems. In a few years, we can expect the holdings of many major collec- 

"In a few cases countries may be so close to one another (as in Western Europe) that 
loans of books can be made by surface mail and so save money— though not time. 
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lions in developed countries, and the union catalogues of some coun- 
tries, to be accessible online from anywhere in the world; arid with ihe 
ability to search the hies will go the ability to send a request by computer. 
Access to bibliographic files such as CAS and BIOSIS already knows no 
national boundaries: access to library files will similarly be worldwide. 

To immediate access to library catalogues and instant requesting will 
be added electronic transmission of documents.' This will however be 
much slower to occur, and it will be available for only a fraction of items, 
mainly articles from high-ranking scientific and technical journals, for 
quite a long lime ahead, Telefacsimile has been around a long time al- 
ready without making a rcaJ breakthrough. It requires quite expensive 
and compatible machinery; it still requires the use of single sheets, so 
that books have to be copied twice; successful first time transmission can 
by no means be guaranteed; and it is not nearly so fast as the manufac- 
turers would have us believe (partly because of the two preceding fac- 
tors). 

Direct transmission of high quality is far easier if material is in digital 
tbrm; but this requires that printed materials be digitized, or that the 
publications be available already in digital form. Transmission of digi- 
tized text over great distances may be best done by satellite, since the 
cost is independent of distance. However, the use of satellites requires 
ground stations, and not every institution will have a receiver, let alone a 
transmitter. The solution may well be a limited number of receivers, 
which will retransmit the data to selected local institutions by landlines. 
This is what is likely to happen in the APOLLO' 1 project, part of the 
DOCDEL programme of" the Commission of the European Communi- 
ties, which is due to become operational in 1986. The possibility of over- 
load from the transmission oflarge quantities of digitized text may also 
have to be dealt with, but larger satellites and higher bandwidth land- 
lines should be able to cope. 

Digitization by individual libraries of printed materials would be un- 
economic unless it were on a large scale, since the equipment is expen- 
sive, and questions of copyright would arise. In the case of material al- 
ready in digital form, the database hosts (disc-spinners rather than 
tape-spinners) may wish to supply libraries direct rather than sell their 
discs to libraries and allow them to sell their contents to other libraries. 
Selected libraries may be able to strike a deal with publishers so that they 
too can operate as database hosts. This would benefit user libraries only 
if the host libraries subsidized them by charging them less than commer- 
cial hosts: presumably the publishers would not mind, so long as they 
received as much money from the library hosts as from commercial 
hosts, but commercial hosts would be unlikely to welcome what they 
would see as unfair competition. In any case, for host libraries to be able 
to subsidize an extensive service, they would have to be specially funded 
by the state, presumably on the principle of public good. There is no 
indication yet how these issues might resolve themselves: different coun- 
iries may apply different solutions according lo their social or political 
complexion. None of this need affect the increasing internationalism of 
access to resources; what is in doubt is the role of libraries in it. 
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The position as I see it is then that international requesting will be 
transformed by direct access to union and other catalogues and by direct 
online requesting. This transformation will occur as catalogues become 
available online, starting with countries like the U.S., Canada, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the U.K. and Australia. Most material will 
still be transmitted by mail (in some cases by courier) for some years to 
come, but some shorter items, mainly journal articles (which are after all 
more in demand than books), will be transmitted electronically, possibly 
not by libraries. Before this happens on any scale, problems of standard- 
ization of storage, hardware, and software have to be overcome. 

Need For Observance of Common 

STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES 

The immediate problem is how to improve international supply by 
overcoming the obstacles and difficulties, so that improved access does 
not result in frustration, bottlenecks, or overloads.'" Regrettably, a great 
deal still needs to be done. Customs regulations are one obstacle, not so 
much for journal articles as for loans and especially microforms- An- 
other obstacle is the restrictions placed by some libraries on supply. A 
fear of loss in the mail is natural, especially in some countries, but there 
are other restrictions whose rationale is hard to fathom. Unwillingness 
to lend is often due to the length of time items are absent, and this is in 
turn often due to the use of surface rather than air mail in one or both 
directions. There are standard international request forms," but this 
does not stop some countries, or even libraries, from inventing their own 
quite different versions. Loan periods differ, and rules for extension and 
recall vary. There is no general agreement over whether payment should 
be made or not, no general acceptance of the basis on which any charges 
should be made (token charges, direct costs, mail costs, etc.), and no 
standard system of payment (prepaid, individual invoices, etc.), let 
alone any standardization of charges. The whole question of payment" 
will become more acute if increased international traffic places a special 
burden on particular libraries; they may be willing to supply forty or 
fifty items a year cheaply or even free, but not four hundred or live hun- 
dred. (As a matter of interest, the British Library Lending Division re- 
ceives 2,500 requests from abroad on an average working day, and 
about 150 of these are for loans, which are supplied at a subsidized 
rate).' 3 Copyright regulations differ from country to country; not only 
that, but the onus of observance may fall either on the requester or on the 
supplier. This could have the absurd result that a country where the 
onus was on the requester could supply freely to a country where the 
onus was on the supplier, but reverse traffic would have to overcome 
barriers in both countries. Some of these problems are not soluble by 
libraries, but some of them, particularly those relating to standard pro- 
cedures and payment methods, most certainly are. In fact, standard 
I FLA guidelines have been laid down for international transactions; if 
these were fully observed, matters would be greatly improved. 

IFLA's international iending rules, originally formulated in 1954, 
were thoroughly overhauled in 1978 and slightly revised in 1983 to take 
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account of the growth of transactions and in particular the enormous ex- 
pansion of photocopying. There is little doubt that they will need an- 
other overhaul after a much shorter interval, so rapid are developments- 
One of the major recommendations of the present rules is that loan (not 
necessarily photocopy) requests should go through national centres. The 
reasons for this rule arc, or were, sound. International loans are costly 
and take time; requests should therefore be satisfied within the country if 
possible, and only a national centre is (or was) likely to know whether 
they could be. Also, national centres (preferably national libraries) 
should take more responsibility for ensuring that there is an effective na- 
tional lending system (in fact, many of them wish to know nothing of the 
whole business). Online catalogues are changing this. The guide to na- 
tional centres prepared by the IFLA Office for International Lending 
will be of use for some years to come, 15 as will Wehef'ritz's handbook on 
international loan services,'* but the new situation will have to be recog- 
nized. Other changes in the principles and guidelines will become neces- 
sary, and the work of the IFLA Office to improve international access 
will take on new dimensions.' 7 

Access and supply are useless without provision — unless, that is, the 
documents are actually there to be supplied. Can international coopera- 
tion help to ensure better provision? Extended and improved access to 
libraries will, of course, help, but cooperation could go further than this, 
A cardinal principle of UAP is that each country should be able to supply 
its own publications. This responsibility needs to be taken more seri- 
ously; as budgets of national as well as other libraries get tighter, the 
ability of one country to rely on a neighbouring country for a rapid sup- 
ply of its publications could relieve it of a great strain on its resources — 
and perhaps enable it to devote more attention to ensuring an efficient 
and comprehensive supply of its own publications. If it did become pos- 
sible to rely on every country to supply its own imprints rapidly and effi- 
ciendy, international transactions would be transformed. 

We are, however, along way from this goal yet, and developed coun- 
tries in particular will have to rely mainly an one another for the publica- 
tions of developing coim tries. Is cooperative collection development 
among countries a viable proposition? I have yet to be convinced of the 
value, or at any rate of the cost-effectiveness, of cooperative acquisition 
schemes within countries; there have been many, few have lasted Jong, 
and of diese even fewer can claim real success. It is not inconceivable 
that, for example, different countries within Western Europe could 
agree to specialize in particular areas (e.g., one country could concen- 
trate on Japanese and Korean publications, another on Latin American, 
and so); but the logistics and financing of such a plan would be formida- 
ble. They would be more formidable still for similar cooperation among 
less developed countries, especially since continued political stability in 
various regions of the world cannot be guaranteed. 

In the UNESCO study referred to earlier, an attempt was made to see 
what kind of worldwide pattern of provision might be most satisfactory. 
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It is not sensible to think of a deliberately conceived worldwide plan, 
since this could be neither constructed nor managed. Wc concluded that 
the best pattern might be a number of comprehensive national collec- 
tions, set up in countries with a large demand as the most efficient way of 
serving that demand, but able also to provide a charged service to other 
countries (as the British Library Lending Division does). Several coun- 
tries could justify such collections, and if they did come into being they 
would undoubtedly simplify and enhance international provision and 
supply enormously. Several years later, there is no sign whatever of any 
of the countries in question working towards such a solution, largely but 
not solely because of the capital costs of setting up the system. 

The U.S. nearly got a National Periodicals Center a few years ago. If 
it had one now, there is little doubt that it would be absorbing a great 
deal of the interlibrary loan demand and so relieving other libraries of 
die burden of supply while simplifying matters for requesting libraries. 
It does not have one, and systems like OCLC are offering an extremely 
good alternative. We should now be thinking along the lines of such sys- 
tems for international provision and supply, and automation and elec- 
tronic technology enable us to do so. 

Although international cooperation in collection building may not be 
a realistic proposition, international cooperation in conservation surely 
is. Whatever advances may be made in preservation of original materi- 
als, for example by mass deacidification, such methods will not by them- 
selves solve the problem for all materials and all libraries. Sooner or later 
substitution will have to be used for much printed matter — conservation 
of the content rather than the physical form. Whether materia! is micro- 
filmed or digitized, it is a highly labour-intensive and hence very costly 
operation. It would be absurd for major libraries in many countries all to 
film or digitize without reference to other libraries and other countries, 
since much of the effort would be bound to be duplicated. Once a master 
copy is made, further copies can be made quickly and very cheaply. Not 
only could they be supplied to libraries that also had the originals; they 
could be sold to libraries that did not have them, and their holdings could 
thus be greatly enhanced at the cost of little money and little space. In 
many cases, the existence of substitutes for regular use may allow the 
originals to be preserved. Conservation and availability can both be 
served by cooperative substitution programmes. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of such programmes at the international level must surely be one of 
the most obvious and important steps that can be taken in the near if not 
the immediate future. 

Summary and conclusion 

International access can be expected to increase and improve with the 
growth of online automated union lists and direct computer links. Elec- 
tronic transmission of text will take longer to make a significant impact, 
but as and when it does national boundaries may come to mean very 
little for many transactions. Here we have a paradox, or rather perhaps, 
a double opportunity. Digitized text cannot only be transmitted easily 
over any distance, so that local holdings become less and less important. 
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It can also be stored in very dense and compact storage media like digital 
optical discs or CD-ROMs, which could, if the market were large 
enough, be sold very cheaply: the actual cost of producing an extra copy 
of thousands of pages of text is a fraction of the cost of the same material 
in print on paper. Whether the producers will be prepared to sell elec- 
tronic texts to libraries, and if so on what terms and at what cost, remains 
to be seen; but potentially even a small institution could hold huge quan- 
tities of published material, making access to external resources, at 
home or abroad, only an occasional need. Electronic technology will 
make nonsense of the "holdings versus access" debate, 1 " since it makes 
both holdings and access far easier and more economic than now. Will 
the International Age of access be followed by a second Local Age? In- 
deed, will individuals be able to acquire electronic texts cheaply for use 
with their home computers and so enable a second Individual Age to 
come into being? Opening up sales to individuals could gready increase 
the market and so prove very attractive to producers and distributors. 

This is looking some years ahead — how far I would not care to guess. 
However fast and far electronic technology penetrates into publication, 
provision, and access, there will still need to be systems for the supply of 
conventional books and journals. In particular, it remains to be seen 
whether the Third World, whose libraries are generally weak and whose 
interlcndmg systems are weaker still, will be able to miss out on the 
twentieth century and share an electronic future with developed coun- 
tries. It is easy to gel very excited about the possibilities opened up by 
technology and forget that at present and in the immediate future, they 
apply to only about a quarter of the world's population. They could in- 
deed widen the gap in library and information provision between devel- 
oped and developing countries. In looking towards the future and study- 
ing how technology can and should affect international provision and 
supply, both the UAP programme and the I FLA Office for International 
Lending will have at the same time to consider the needs and interests of 
the less-developed world. And, to end on a note of realism, I would re- 
mind you once again that a lot needs to be done, and can be done, in the 
near future to improve conventional access within and between devel- 
oped countries. 
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An International Framework for 
National Bibliographic Development: 
Achievement and Challenge 



During the past two decades the very distinctive changes that have taken place, in the 
content of bibliographic tools have been matched by similar changes in the approach 
of librarians to their profession. Much work was undertaken in developing interna- 
tional bibliographic standards and standard practices, and on the basis of these, a 
number a] international information programs and systems were established in the 
1970s. Librarians, in understanding the complexities of trying to create biblio- 
graphic tools that could be used worldwide, became more flexible in their approach. 
As a consequence, national bibliographic developments worldwide are now 
planned with an awareness of the international context and of the advantages of 
following internationally used Standards and practices, including catalog codes 
such as AA CR2 and classification schemes such as DDC. Today, however, the 
inf ormation gap between librarians in the rich and in the poor countries appears to 
be growing, particularly through the introduction of high technology. This is lead- 
ing to frustration in poor countries where high technology is not widely available, 
but where the international bibliographic tools are in use, and the situation is made 
worse when libraries in rich countries, because of economic decisions, cease to pro- 
duce bibliographic services in hard copy. Catalog cards and printed issues of the 
larger national bibliographies have helped the creation of many national and uni- 
versity libraries in poor countries, and it is hoped that this contribution to develop- 
ment will be recognised by developed countries when decisions lo cut such services 
are under discussion. 



A. en years ago in San Francisco I spoke to an RTSD audience. The 
theme of my paper on that occasion was simple: it was a plea to those 
catalogers who would be involved in the preparation of the new edition 
of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. I spoke about the widespread and 
varied use of the 1967 edition of AACR and showed how, even though it 
had been prepared for the English-speaking catalogers in North Amer- 
ica and the United Kingdom, it was in use in libraries in many countries 
throughout the world. I asked that the editors, in preparing the new edi- 



Dorothy Anderson, farmer Director, IFLA International Office for Universal Biblio- 
graphic Control, now retired, presented this paper at the RTSD program, "Interna- 
tional Issues in Resources and Technical Services," on July 7, 1985. 
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tion, would take particular note of this international use and of the com- 
ments received from international users. It would be a contribution to 
the needs of the international library community if the text of the new 
AACR were to be written simply and direcdy, and if its rules and stipu- 
lations recognized the cataloging requirements of libraries in countries 
with differing publishing traditions, where scripts other than roman are 
used, where languages follow differing grammatical structures, and 
where patterns of name usage are not as direct and consistent as the 
Anglo-American. 1 

AACR2 was published in 1978, and the measore of the way in which its 
editors and its Joint Steering Committee had taken account of the inter- 
national environment in which it would be used is shown today by the 
extent of that use, and by the fact that it has been translated to serve the 
needs of catalogers in so many countries. AACR2 is the cataloging code 
in use in countries as far apart in tradition and library development as 
Brazil and The Gambia, Singapore, and Sweden, New Zealand, and 
Korea, and is being translated into twelve languages." Moreover, the ed- 
itors of AACR2 not only paid attention to possible international use: ba- 
sic to its creation was the incorporation of an international standard for 
bibliographic description, the ISBD. 

The decision to develop an ISBD had been reached at the Interna- 
tional Meeting of Cataloguing Experts (1MCE), in Copenhagen in 
1969: hence the publication of the first texts of ISBD (M) (Monographs) 
and ISBD (S) (Serials) in 1971 and 1974. The texts, and the concepts 
behind those texts, were also welcomed by catalogers of specialist library 
materials, and it became apparent that a standard framework was re- 
quired upon which the bibliographic descriptions of all types of library 
materia] could be developed: a general ISBD, The initiative for that 
ISBD (G) (General) came from AACR2 editors and the Joint Steering 
Committee. 

AACR 2 not only incorporates an international approach to the de- 
scriptive part of the bibliographic record, it also adheres to the State- 
ment of Principles agreed at that earlier International Conference on 
Cataloguing Principles, Paris, 1961 .' At the same time that AACR2 was 
in preparation, a number of national and multinational cataloging codes 
were also being compiled — among the German- speaking countries, in 
Japan, in Yugoslavia; there were new bibliographic and cataloging stan- 
dards in Hungary s France, the Soviet Union. Each of these, compiled by 
a small group of cataloging experts, and designed to reflect the demands 
of cataloging library materials within a particular environment of lan- 
guage, publishing tradition, and library needs, incorporated interna- 
tional decisions. Indeed, at the core of every national and multinational 
cataloging code now in use are the Paris Statement of Principles (for 
headings and entry words) and the ISBDs (for bibliographic descrip- 
tion). National developments in cataloging are now made within a 
framework of international standards and with the recognition of na- 
tional differences and needs. 

This multilevel environment of bibliographic development reflects 
the far-reaching changes in professional attitudes and practices that have 
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taken place. In the past— before the middle of this century — lip service 
was paid to the international nature of the profession of librarianship, 
and there was this attractive ideal of the librarian wandering the world — 
by ship and rail, of course — welcomed in libraries everywhere as an aca- 
demic and a colleague and able to browse effectively through library cat- 
alogs. But in fact librarianship was national, even parochial, and 
cataloging codes and the other bibliographic tools were developed within 
the limited environment of a particular language, cultural and literary 
experience. A look at the tools in use in the 1940s and 1950s shows this 
most clearly, and even AACR 1 was not exempt from mis judgments. For 
example: in 1970 I was visiting Bangkok and found the Thai Library 
Association in confusion. AACR1, and Library of Congress, had de- 
creed that Thai names should be entered in catalogs under the second or 
last element of a Thai name. But it is the first part of a Thai name which 
is important. Some Thai librarians felt that, after all, AACR1 and Li- 
brary of Congress must know best, and all their entries for Thai names 
should be changed; others, more sturdily independent, said, "But it is 
not our national practice." It is worth noting that there was a rapid 
change to this rule/ 

I believe that it would not now be possible for such an error in judg- 
ment to be made. There is much more awareness everywhere that just as 
not all languages have the same syntax, not all personal names follow the 
same simple sequence of personal name followed by a more significant 
surname. Recognition of this, and of other differences, is imbedded in 
AACR2, and more important, has now become a part of the common 
thought and awareness of librarians. 

Complementing this widening of horizons in cataloging can be traced 
to a similar broadening of attitudes towards classification and subject 
analysis. There has always been the recognition that the subject ap- 
proach is the most difficult to consider in any other than a local or possi- 
bly national environment, but about fifteen years ago there was a certain 
interest, if not enthusiasm, to consider developing international classifi- 
cation schemes, or equating one established classification scheme with 
another, or building up a wide range of subject headings, which could be 
interpreted in the same manner whatever the language." Well-known 
subject classification schemes were rejected for international acceptance 
because they were too specifically based, such as Library of Congress, or 
too North American oriented (the Dewey Decimal Classification), or too 
slow in response to new demands (the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion). As we are all very much aware, the past decade was a period of 
exceptional scientific, educational, and technological change, and the 
probability of developing any kind of international classification scheme 
that could incorporate the changes of subjects — much less adjustments 
in terminology in a variety of languages — is now recognized as impracti- 
cal, if not impossible. 

What has happened has been the acceptance of compromise solutions 
that may not be perfect, but can be made to work. On the one hand, 
there has been the development of specialist classification schemes in 
specific subject areas; for example, in physics and in mathematics. Inter- 
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nationally there has been the wider use of the established schemes. At the 
International Congress on National Bibliographies held in Paris in 
1977, Recommendation 11 was that "the current issues of the printed 
national bibliography should be arranged in a classified order in accor- 
dance with a stated internationally-used classification scheme.*" No 
"internationally-used" classification scheme was specified, 

Since then, surveys of printed national bibliographies have shown 
that the majority are arranged in order of DDC, with a specific edition 
noted. The fact that a classification scheme that was criticized recently as 
being limited — suitable only for public libraries in North America, is 
now being used satisfactorily in Nigeria, Barbados, Kenya, and 
elsewhere — is an indication of the willingness of the Forest Press, pub- 
lishers of DDC, and of the DDC Editorial Committee, to be more flexi- 
ble and make changes; of the work of librarians all over the world to cre- 
ate the framework of those changes; and of the library community to 
accept such changes. 

It is important to recognize that the initiative to widen and strengthen 
DDC came both from the library community and from the publishers of 
DDC, with the first step taken by the latter in the late 1960s, when a 
librarian from the United Kingdom was invited to serve on the DDC 
Editorial Policy Committee. At the same time, official requests were be- 
ing received by the DDC editor from librarians in a number of countries 
pointing to inadequacies in particular schedules and requesting ap- 
proval for study and examination before drawing up new schedules. 
Some early approaches were made in 1970 when Iranian librarians 
working in the Tehran Book Processing Centre pointed out the inade- 
quacies of the sections dealing with Iran, Istam, and Islamic culture, and 
requested permission to make a study and suggest changes that could be 
incorporated in new editions of DDC (and of Library of Congress sched- 
ules). Similar studies for much the same reasons have been made since 
then, some with official approval, others unofficially. The most straight- 
forward and easily recognized reason is the necessity within a country 
and for a national bibliography to develop and extend DDC schedules 
for the history, geography , language and literature of the country or re- 
gion; in the issues of the Malaysian national bibliography, for example, 
are set out just such schedules. This has been one much appreciated way 
by which a classification scheme designed specifically to relate to a par- 
ticular economic, cultural, and linguistic environment has been ex- 
tended and made flexible enough to provide for its worldwide use in a 
multitude of differing language and library environments. Just as im- 
portant has been the acceptance within the North American library- 
community and by the publishers and editors of DDC that such flexibil- 
ity has strengthened, not weakened, its use nationally. 

It would not have been possible to launch the IFLA/UNESCO pro- 
gram of Universal Bibliographic Control (UBC) in the early 1 970s with- 
out the supportive background of this international awareness and of the 
commonality of catalogers' approach and librarians' needs. The basis of 
the UBC concept is simple: first, the practical common sense of making 
use of and exchanging worldwide bibliographic records created nation- 
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ally, but based on internationally accepted bibliographic standards and 
cataloging practices; and secondly, the recognition thai the catalogers in 
any one country are best able to describe the publications of their coun- 
try. The emphasis throughout in developing the UBC program has been 
on cataloger and librarian, on bibliographic standards and cataloging 
practices: if the same rules and standards are followed, then the biblio- 
graphic records created will be similar, notwithstanding the technicali- 
ties of producing those records in physical form. This is the core of the 
UBC program, which was stated in the original 1974 IFLA UBC docu- 
ment and has been maintained since: 

In a world which is unevenly composed of over-privileged and under- 
privileged countries, where economic resources rest unequally and 
what in one country seems commonplace — computers, typewriters, 
copying machines — in another country may seem a far distant and im- 
possible dream, yet the objective of international standards rests firm 
with or without the computer. All countries can participate as compo- 
nent parts of a world wide UBC system if their contribution follows 
patterns and standards that are universal; and equally can receive/ 

The librarians who, during the early years of the UBC program, worked 
on developing the required international bibliographic standards were 
very aware of the purpose of their work and of the difficulties. There can 
rarely have been a period in librarianship— or for that matter, in other 
professions— when so much was achieved by such small and variegated 
groups of people, speaking variations of English and French, working 
with concentration and intent: American, German, French, Canadian, 
British librarians, as one would expect, but also librarians from Finland, 
Poland, Hong Kong, Iran, Yugoslavia, and elsewhere. 

For the librarian presently at work in a library in North America, or in 
the United Kingdom, or in Australia, or Jamaica, these people are un- 
known; even perhaps their work and the publications resulting from 
their work arc not identified. But not the consequences: the biblio- 
graphic tools in use in national, public, university, college, and special 
libraries and the ways in which bibliographic records are made and rec- 
ords prepared for exchange. There has been created an international 
framework within which national bibliographic developments operate: 
from this point of view achievement has been considerable. 

There is also the changed approach to the perennial problem of a 
world where publications are produced in many languages and differing 
scripts, but where the predominate international use is for records in the 
roman alphabet. Once, the creation of schemes for transcription or 
transliteration was considered the preserve of scholars and experts out- 
side of die country where a particular script originated. Transliteration 
was considered a practical tool whereby the librarian in a European or 
American library could organize within one library collection the cata- 
log records for publications produced in China, the Soviet Union, India, 
Sri Lanka, etc. 

In the original 1974 IFLA UBC document, the recommendation that 
national libraries accept the responsibility for approving transliteration 
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schemes of nalionaJ scripts into the roman alphabet, taking into account 
modern transliteration practices, was considered unrealistic and not re- 
quired. 1 " But that is not now the case. It is necessary for national schemes 
of romanization to be developed and accepted internationally if national 
records of the publications of a country are to be added to an interna- 
tional database where all records are in roman ized form (for example, 
the ISDS Register of Serials). The outstanding example of a national 
decision on transliteration made at governmental level was that of the 
People's Republic of China in deciding to change to "pinyin" in 1979. 
Indeed, this is an area of library and information development where 
national decisions reflect international demands. The solution noted 
here should be considered as short term rather than perfect; and long 
term there may come a time when bibliographic records made in all 
scripts will be accepted in international databases. 

It is as well to remember just how hospitable was the climate of opin- 
ion of that decade of the 1970s, and how generous. It was a period of 
optimism and of expansion in education, technology, and economic de- 
velopment. In the information field there was the creation of interna- 
tional information systems based on the potentialities of computer sort- 
ing, storing, interrogating: the ISBN system, created by publishers as a 
tool for stock control and adopted by librarians as a bibliographic control 
number; the International Serials Data System (ISDS) and the ISSN, 
established in response to the demand from the scientific information 
community and utilized by librarians for worldwide serial control; and 
in the specialist subject fields, IN IS, the international information sys- 
tem for atomic energy, and AGRIS, that for information in agriculture. 
The UBC program was able to develop in this environment because 
Lbere was the willingness to be flexible, to make adjustments in national 
bibliographic practices in order to exchange and rc-use records, and 
with the belief that the technology for such exchange and re-use was now 
available. 

The expansion in educational demands, in book production and in 
library services was worldwide throughout the 1970s: for example, in 
Nigeria the number of universities increased from four to more than 
twenty; in the United Kingdom the number of library schools expanded 
from one, two, three, to reach eighteen; the paperback explosion was 
followed by a revolution in book marketing so that nowadays for many of 
us we are no further from a "bookshop' ' than the drug store or gas sta- 
tion. 

In all parts of the world, the establishment of new universities and 
other higher education institutions was followed by the demand for aca- 
demic and technical publications, and a large proportion of these could 
only be found written in English, Of necessity, for many new university 
libraries, the book stock had to be purchased from abroad and paid for 
with foreign exchange. If possible, and when funding was available, the 
records of the new publications would also be purchased as catalog 
cards. Many of the universities in Third World countries were only able 
to come into existence and operate effectively in the mid-1970s on the 
basis of books and cards coming together. One Nigerian university li- 
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brarian summed it up simply: there were four members of the staff and a 
book fund; books and cards were ordered together; and so the library 
was stocked, the card catalog created, and university and its library be- 
gan to function. The solution of the national and university librarian of 
the Upper Volta was even more simple: the printed issues of the French 
national bibliography were cut and each bibliographic record pasted on 
to a card to use in the catalog. Under these circumstances, it can be seen 
that there was a certain inevitability in the way in which AACR2 was 
accepted for international use: for example, East African university li- 
brarians, meeting in Nairobi in December 1977, noted that, as the four 
national libraries of the UK, U.S., Canada, and Australia were commit- 
ted to introducing AACR2 from 1 January 1980, it would be necessary 
for their libraries to change also from that date if they were to continue to 
make use of the records and catalog cards that went with the books they 
would be buying." In the 1970s this was one of the ways by which many 
libraries in Third World countries felt that they were catching up and 
that the information gap between developed and developing was dimin- 
ishing. 

I have used the words "Third World" and "developing" here be- 
cause they are the more usual terms the developed world uses when try- 
ing to make a tactful distinction of those regions in the world less privi- 
leged than others. But I should prefer to follow the example of my friend 
and colleague, Theo Mlaki oftheTanzanian Library Service, who, in a 
paper presented at the IFLA Nairobi Conference last year, spoke of the 
"poor countries."" Theo, in his turn, was following the example of his 
first president, Julius Nyerere.' It is certainly the most direct and simple 
adjective to use and most accurate. There are many "Third World" 
countries which, in terms of library development— and other forms of 
development— are anything but poor, with reasonably unlimited re- 
sources of funding and adequate resources of skilled manpower and high 
technology. As to "developing": it would seem looking back ten years 
that every country is developing its educational facilities and library sys- 
tems; and there are seriously underprivileged library users and underde- 
veloped library systems in Europe as well as in other regions of the 
world. 

My concern now is with "poor countries," where library develop- 
ment, and indeed any other form of development, is limited and some- 
times made to seem impossible because there is a shortage of resources of 
every kind: of foreign exchange, so that it is not possible to make over- 
seas payments for publications, lor technical equipment, for spare parts 
for thai technical equipment or for its maintenance; of manpower, be- 
cause there are lew trained professionals, no internal structure for train- 
ing, few scholarships for overseas training, low salaries so that the 
trained on return drift from the profession of their training; of a basic 
and reliable infrastructure of communications, of electricity, of postal 
services, telephones; of the essential commodities of communications 
which have to be imported, such as paper, ink, petrol. For libraries in 
poor countries the future seems hazardous. Worldwide, the economic 
environment is less expansive than it was in the 1970s, and the climate of 
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opinion is Jess optimistic, and there is even some disillusionment. 
Among the developed countries the resources available for library sys- 
tems and management are being reduced, and with that reduction of re- 
sources has come a shrinking in generous thinking and planning. The 
warm appeal of that international approach in librarianship fades when 
an organization is faced with accountants' questions of cost benefits. 

The change that has come about is not just in attitudes; more funda- 
mentally it is in library equipment. Machines seem to be caking over 
from standard practices. We believed that if we followed the same rules 
and standards, there is the possibility of re-using and exchanging similar 
bibliographic records. Now it appears that it is no longer necessary to 
make records in the same way because computers are able to bring to- 
gether records that are almost the same, or not quite, or completely dif- 
ferent, and that the screen will provide the arena in which the selection of 
records and of standards for the records are made. 

In North America, and to some extent in Europe, there seems to be an 
acceptance that records in machine- re ad able form or in microfiche are 
more economical, more universal, and easier to distribute than any of 
the old traditional "hard copy" tools of bibliographic control and li- 
brary management. We are told that paper is expensive and heavy, diat 
postal charges have gone up, and that the card catalogs have all closed or 
are closing. Queries remain about these so-called economic arguments: 
are they compelling enough reasons for stopping the production of cata- 
log cards, or of printed issues of the major national bibliographies; or of 
making the subscriptions for printed issues of the abstracting and index- 
ing services prohibitive? Librarians in the "poor countries," and in 
many of the not so poor, would say, no. 

Instead of narrowing, the information gap between the richer coun- 
tries and the poor is growing wider and deeper, and frustrations are 
mounting. Librarians in poor countries maintain that their libraries are 
part of the international bibliographic network; they create national rec- 
ords in accordance with international bibliographic standards and cata- 
loging practices; they use the international numbering schemes, ISBN 
and ISSN; they follow international recommendations in producing 
printed issues of the national bibliographies; they make use of interna- 
tional guidelines to develop national bibliographic services and make 
available national collections and national records. In some countries 
the setting up of an ISBN agency and of a national serial center has been 
a challenge; they are a matter of pride and conclusive evidence diat the 
country is contributing as a component part of the worldwide informa- 
tion system. Their publications are included in the marketing network of 
ISBN and their serials are listed and are available on the database of the 
ISDS Register. 

But many of the larger more specialized information databases appear 
to have been developed for the needs of industrialized societies, and on 
the basis of the commercial value of such information; and libraries in 
the poor countries are not asked to contribute and are unable to pur- 
chase. In other instances, it is the mechanics of belonging to interna- 
tional information systems or abstracting and indexing services that 
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make it impossible for libraries in the poor countries to make use of or 
contribute to the systems or the services. The high technology, which is 
considered by the developed countries to make for economies of re- 
sources and extensions of services, for the poor countries can mean the 
impossibility of participating in anything that can be called global. 

There are, of course, a number of schemes to bring computers and 
high technology to the poor countries, international projects, and offers 
from grant-funding organizations. For every poor country, in planning 
a national information program or for library development, the most 
difficult decisions are to balance the costs of high technology in propor- 
tion to the number of its users against the overwhelming demands for 
paper and books. 14 If children are to be taught to read, there is the need to 
produce books for those children to help them read and keep them read- 
ing; on the other hand, if the country is to develop its own basic research 
in science and technology, there is the need to ensure that its elite of sci- 
entists has access to the research reports of the rest of the world. The 
wrong decision or no decision can lead to the two extremes of frustration: 
the new reader who can find nothing to read in his own language; die 
research worker who has ten references but cannot find any one of the 
cited books or journals in the country. 

People in North America and Europe have shown much awareness of 
the problems of the poor countries and have, and are continuing, to 
make generous contributions — at the very basic level of aid for famine 
and flood, for food and medicine. At the very much lower priority level 
there has also been much generous assistance for library development 
and information aid from governments, national and international or- 
ganizations, and individual libraries: scholarships for training abroad; 
library buildings; consultants to advise on library development; contri- 
butions for travel abroad to conferences; books and bookmobiles. The 
list of different kinds of library development aid is as long as the extent of 
the offers of help. 

At the same time, as already shown, there is the recognition in North 
America and Europe that the rest of the world, whether rich or poor, 
contains a vast repertoire of different languages, cultures, scripts, litera- 
tures, information and publications, which are important for recording 
and access even when they do not conform to the Anglo- American style 
of publication: individual units in the programs of UBC and UAP. 

There is a challenge here: can we ensure that the bibliographic tools so 
carefully designed and created for international use, will continue to be 
used, because they arc as relevant for libraries in poor countries as they 
are for those in the richer and more developed? Can we also ensure that 
when something seems to be becoming obsolescent, no longer relevant 
in North America and Europe in library environments of computers, 
microfiche readers, online systems, copying machines, pocket calcula- 
tors, we pause and consider whether this is worldwide obsolescence — or 
are we being forgetful? 

I have mentioned here the interrelationship of national and interna- 
tional needs and demands, seen most clearly in the area of bibliographic 
practices, but repeated in many other aspects of library development: 
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for example, worldwide access to publications, the I FLA program of 
UAP, in archives, in preservation and conservation, It is an interrela- 
tionship which is complex yet complementary, frustrating yet reward- 
ing- 1 believe that it is an interrelationship which wc should continue to 
pursue and develop in 1 
frustrations. 
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Cataloguing in the 
International Arena 

C. Donald Cook 



Cataloguing at the international level involves both exchange of data and one-way 
provision of information. Problems needing continuing attention include local and 
national variations, the role of the main entry, use of the vernacular, options in 
codes, increased use of multiple access points, sophisticated authority control , and 
improved searching techniques. Subject access through words or classification re- 
mains highly problematic. Greater international uniformity will provide better cat- 
aloguing and information management for most libraries. 

It would be easy to demonstrate that cataloguing has been in the 
international arena for centuries, from the library at Alexandria, to the 
Italian-English origin of Panizzi's 91 Rules, to the 1908 Anglo- 
American Catalog Rules, to the second edition of the Anglo-American Cata- 
loguing Rules, and to the numerous other international cataloguing activ- 
ities which are quite recent and current. It is probable that cataloguing 
has been and continues to be the most 1 ' internationalized' ' activity in 
library and information science. 

Rather than tracing these activities through history, or attempting to 
review the wide variety of current efforts, I have instead selected several 
aspects of cataloguing which I believe may have particular relevance for 
international activities currently and in the near future, and I should like 
to comment on these. 

First of all, perhaps, is the question "What do I get out of cataloguing 
at the international level?" We belong to a profession with a high social 
consciousness, but few of us are or can afford to be so altruistic as to sup- 
port international cataloguing activities solely because we believe these 
are ' 'a good thing. ' T With limited resources (and all of our resources are 
limited), each library must define its priorities among local needs and its 
more general responsibilities to the profession as a whole. 

Another way of posing almost the same question is ' 'What is the point 
in sharing cataloguing unless I can use what is being shared?" However, 
we should be aware that some international cooperation in the exchange 
of bibliographic information is not actually "exchange" but rather is a 
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one-way provision of information. Thus, simply the fact that a library 
may not consider it directly appropriate to its needs to use cataloguing 
from other countries may not necessarily remove the library's potential 
responsibility to provide such information. 

There are at least two distinct types of international cooperation in 
cataloguing (even though the distinctions between the two are some- 
times blurred). There are, on the one hand, what may be called biblio- 
graphically developed countries, which have much the same level of bib- 
liographic sophistication; here there may be relatively equal exchanges 
of cataloguing information, a substantial degree of compatibility, and 
similar problems in development . 

On the other hand, there is also a group of countries in which cata- 
loguing and other bibliographic activities are at other levels; here the 
one-way provision of information and professional assistance may pre- 
vail, at least for the present. However, it is this group of countries which 
may be able to take advantage of the most sophisticated methods of bib- 
liographic control, to go directly from the horse and buggy to the super- 
sonic aircraft without the intervening steps. As an example, these coun- 
tries might bypass entirely a system such as Library of Congress subject 
headings and proceed directly to a subject approach more amenable to 
computer manipulation. This opportunity, to begin with (or to intro- 
duce with less disruption of existing methods) the most advanced and 
sophisticated cataloguing, is a situation many of the more developed 
countries might envy. 

Hazards, of course, exist. Those of us who enjoy what we consider 
more sophisticated methods need to guard against the presumption, for 
example, of assuming that AACR2 and other North American catalogu- 
ing practices are automatically good for everyone else as well. It is im- 
portant not. to impose methods in use by more developed countries with- 
out appropriate evaluation of the suitability of these methods in other 
environments and cultures. There are also practical problems, some- 
times unsuspected by well-meaning consultants: lack of a suitable power 
source for computers, computers sitting idle for lack of basic mainte- 
nance, insufficient trained personnel, and the like. 

I have digressed somewhat from my original point — what we want 
from international cataloguing. I submit that what we want is no more 
nor less than what most libraries throughout all ages and cultures have 
wanted: access to information for users, and all international activities in 
cataloguing should be directed to this simple if difficult goal. 

When one considers the international activities and professional affili- 
ations which contribute to this objective, one may quickly grasp the pa- 
rameters by realizing that these pose basically the same problems as do 
our regional and national networks — plus additional differences in bib- 
liographic practices, computers and communication formats, library 
customs and traditions, general cultural and economic differences, and 
possible legal problems. 

Cataloguing Standards 

Consideration of cataloguing in the international arena should not go 
further without comment on the cataloguing standards which make co- 
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operation and exchange possible. Not only is standardization of cata- 
loguing desirable internationally, it is essential. However, as Henriette 
Avrain has pointed out: 

We all acknowledge the benefits of cooperatively cataloging according to estab- 
lished standards, such as cataloging codes and machine formats, so that data can 
be shared. When it conies to practice, however, we often take liberties with stan- 
dards. Those who fail to follow standards will often create their own variety of 
non-standard records. Consequently, those who truly follow standards must ei- 
ther input new records or must upgrade someone else's record.' 

This simply means that we would like everyone else to maintain stan- 
dards, so we can understand what they are doing and so we can commu- 
nicate more easily among libraries through networks and other arrange- 
ments, but we wish to remain free to depart from these standards 
ourselves. 

The dilemma of standards versus cataloguing tailored to local needs 
has been with us for a very longtime, with no satisfactory resolution, Wc 
need to continue to question seriously all local variations with a view to 
eliminating those which result simply from the inertia of existing rec- 
ords, from purely economic considerations, and from "whims" or re- 
sentment at being told what to do. At the international level, we need to 
ask these questions of our own national practices as we compare these 
with the practices of other countries with which we wish to cooperate. 

An emerging concern rapidly becoming more serious is the local vari- 
ation which can result from the growth in the use of microcomputers in 
cataloguing. The emphasis on local needs and facilities which the micro- 
computer permits may also serve to undermine standards and to jeop- 
ardize regional, national, and international exchange of cataloguing. 

Cataloguing standards must, of course, be those which can cope with 
an activity that is highly dynamic. As Hickey and others have pointed 
out, one of die principal conditions necessary to the acceptance of stan- 
dardization 

is flexibility — not the flexibility which produces contradictory bibliographic rec- 
ords, but one which allows the suppression of extensive detail in favor of simpli- 
fied and reformatted listings/ 

These subsets of bibliographic data — minimum-level cataloguing, for 
example — are important for some international considerations, but are 
secondary to the importance of multiple access, to which I shall come in a 
moment. 

Another problem in the establishment and use of cataloguing stan- 
dards on an international level is their voluntary nature. "A condition 
for the acceptance of standardization is its ability to be monitored for 
consistency of application." It is here that participation in a network, 
possibly an international one, has the advantage (as well as the disad- 
vantages) of a kind of controlling mechanism which furthers cooperation 
and standards. 

AACR2 

I should like now to comment on two of our principal international 
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cataloguing standards: AACR2 and the ISBDs. With AACR2, I see 
three aspects of the code which are particularly important intemat ion- 
ally; the main entry, use of the vernacular, and the provision of options. 

We are all aware of the diminution of the importance of the main en- 
try, as evidenced in AACR2, and in the way in which most machine- 
readable databases operate. I believe that even the long-held theory that 
a main entry is needed for one-entry use may genuinely have ceased to 
be valid. One-entry usage can, and often does, set its own ground rules, 
which may or may not conform to cataloguing practice. This may now 
be of little importance since our machine-based cataloguing can provide 
generously for any and all reasonable (and some unreasonable?) access 
points and references; one can even accommodate the "principle of title- 
ship," and all of this need not preclude the collocating function of the 
catalogue. "The death of the main entry" may, in fact, be one of the 
most important factors in developing an international cataloguing code 
or standard. The international problem of the choice of a "main" entry 
is probably disappearing before our eyes. 

The regular use of the vernacular in headings, in preference to the 
language of the home country, may very well solve another large set of 
problems. The new German cataloguing code, the RAK, operates on 
this principle, and the use of a single additional reference from the home 
language — Germany, see Deutschland; Spain, see Espana — with alt ac- 
tual headings in the vernacular is simplicity itself. Our long emphasis in 
descriptive cataloguing on the use of English may have been largely for 
our own benefit; users of catalogue records in other languages usually 
know them. It is tempting to consider the possibility of introducing 
computer-based romanization to expand this use of the vernacular, al- 
though this particular refinement is not quite ready to be used with ease. 
While considering language, some of you may not be aware that, be- 
cause of the bilingual nature of Canada, the National Library of Canada 
operates the CAN/MARC system bilingually, and thus already offers a 
basis for handling some of the language problems which may arise in 
using the MARC communication formats. 

The options which exist in AACR2 and other cataloguing standards 
are a built-in assurance of lack of standardization. Variation in physical 
description is often acceptable, at least as long as certain minimum infor- 
mation is provided and suitably coded for computer manipulation; the 
appearance of eye-readable output can vary enormously without harm. 
So far as the headings are concerned, variation in choice is less of a prob- 
lem than in form, although a recent study 3 comparing corporate head- 
ings used by national agencies suggests that even variations in form 
among these agencies may not be as frequent or as disrupting as may 
have been thought. Automated authority files and references embedded 
in a database, so that users may arrive at a desired record from variant 
forms of name without being aware of intervening references, undoubt- 
edly will reduce the importance of even these variations. In addition, 
minor variations in form may be unimportant where computer access is 
easily browsable or "forgiving" in accepting and subsequendy match- 
ing, or presenting simultaneously, relatively inconsequential differ- 
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ences. Nevertheless, it seems desirable that further agreement be 
worked out internationally among the national agencies to reduce those 
variations which still exist. 

However, the options in AACR2 , and other judgmental decisions left 
to the cataloguer, have resulted in extensive rule interpretations and de- 
cisions on options which have, in fact, turned a standard which was in- 
fended to have flexibility into a substantially more rigid one. This sug- 
gests that we may be returning to the "nit-picking" for which 
; ■atalngucrs have km« been nun i/ed. ami which cataloguing on an in- 
ternational level may not support It is interesting to note thai the detail 
and rigidity of programming and coding for computers apparently are 
acceptable, while similar detail and rigidity in cataloguing codes are 
constantly questioned. 

ISBDs 

Going on to the ISBDs, as authors such as Elizabeth Tale fc have 
pointed out, some time ago, the real importance of an ISBD has little to 
do with its Latin abbreviations or with what was originally unfamiliar 
punctuation, but rather with the idea that bibliographic description 
must be self-sufficient and not be affected by the choice and form of a 
main entry or other headings. The ISBDs thus give us a single descrip- 
tive record, amenable to several levels of complexity, to which any num- 
ber and kind of "arrows," references or search techniques can point. 

We now have the possibility of no main entry and numerous access 
points in whatever languages may be needed directing us to a standard 
bibliographic description of the item or work sought . At this juncture, as 
Richard Coward has suggested, "It is the manual of search techniques 
which becomes important, not the manual of cataloguing." 7 Many 
machine-based systems now provide a reasonable amount of "smart'' 
searching, and programming is rapidly becoming more sophisticated in 
accommodating readily many more access points from MARC data 
such as publisher, type of media, dates, language, and the like. Boolean 
and keyword searching are no longer rare. 

Subject Analysis in an international Context 

The subject approach in cataloguing is the most difficult to consider 
on an international level. In performing subject analysis and expressing 
this in whatever form, we arc attempting to codify human thought. We 
have great difficulties doing this within our own language and culture, 
and expanding this to numerous languages and cultures is a staggering 
concept. Cultural and social differences arc reflected far more in subject 
approach (both verbal and symbolic) than in headings and description. 
Consequently, there are almost insurmountable problems in interna- 
tional usage. 

However, so far as the verbal subject approach is concerned, some 
subject heading systems such as LCSH have been translated and are 
used in other languages. Linkages among these would be possible in a 
computer, The PRECIS system of the British Library has demonstrated 
its adaptability to use in a number of languages, and it may be that there 
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is more promise in PRECIS or a PRECIS-like system than we have real- 
ized thus far. Multilingual thesauri are another avenue which can be 
pursued. 

Classification as a method of subject searching in the online catalogue 
is receiving substantial current attention. More uniform use of classifi- 
cation as a language-independent means of subject access might seem to 
have considerable potential internationally. However, not only are there 
several widely used classification systems, but none of these is applied 
uniformly. An international general classification is unlikely. MARC 
formats will accommodate numbers from various classification systems, 
but it seems probable that few libraries would be prepared (or able) to 
classify their materials in several schemes in order to provide access for 
users of other systems. In North America, at least, this use of classifica- 
tion would require considerable rethinking to separate classification it- 
self from our "mark-and-park" call numbers, as well as considerably 
more attention to the potential of the classed catalogue and its require- 
ment of multiple numbers for the same item. 

Other international aspects 

Cataloguing in the international arena also involves several matters 
not usually thought of when cataloguing is discussed in other contexts. 
We have gradually watched as our bibliographic records have hecome a 
commodity with commercial implications. The major bibliographic util- 
ities now extend well beyond North America. This and other commer- 
cialization and internationalization by the information industry un- 
doubtedly will affect cataloguing and its standards. It remains to be seen 
whether this will increase uniformity and exchange or whether rival 
standards will arise as they have in products such as television and 
VCRs. Problems of ownership of cataloguing data have arisen here, and 
transborder data flow, or the free flow of information and the rights to its 
use, will undoubtedly affect cataloguing records used internationally. 
There are national interest and security problems in many countries, in- 
cluding our own, and cataloguers may find themselves involved not only 
with AACR2, but also with national policies and international agree- 
ments on the protection of privacy and the transborder flow of informa- 
tion. 

AJ3 of these factors affecting standardization are often slow in develop- 
ing and sometimes result in conflicting standards from different bodies. 
Moreover, different countries do not always wish to standardize— the 
metric system began in 1 799 and at least one major country still is reluc- 
tant to use it. 

Given all of these, and other, considerations, can we have and do we 
want international cataloguing which goes beyond the multinational 
AACR2? We already have the beginnings in the Paris Principles. 
AAGR2 is, in several senses, already a de facto international code — in 
its origin, in translation, and as a pattern for other codes. It is very possi- 
ble that we are closer to an international code than one might first think. 
IFLA, at its meeting in August, will have a panel discussing the transla- 
tion of cataloguing codes, and 1 know personally of several individuals 
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interested in examining the possibility of further internationalization of 
a code. 

Perhaps we should consider seriously another international confer- 
ence on cataloguing such as the ICCP — this time to include also the 
problems of computer-based cataloguing, subject access, and interna- 
tional bibliographic exchange. 

Among the major problems, of course, are communication and com- 
mon understanding — something international conferences on cata- 
loguing should foster — and increased democratization of the process by 
which cataloguing standards are developed and adopted.' We must be 
sure we have what have been called "user-driven" standards. 1 " 

Current awareness of cataloguing activity going on outside of one's 
own immediate environment is important; not all of the advances in cat- 
aloguing take place in North America or in English. Continuing study 
and research are important, not only on the techniques and results of 
cataloguing and searching a catalogue, whatever its form, but also on 
the developing technologies which constantly influence what the cata- 
loguing techniques can and should do. 

Standardization and uniformity in cataloguing on an international 
level have more than theoretical value. The use of derived cataloguing, 
particularly through bibliographic utilities and networks, is taken for 
granted by large numbers oflibraries, both here and abroad. It surely 
must follow that national bibliographic agencies, at least, should not be 
deprived of the benefits of shared international cataloguing. Such shared 
cataloguing is redistributed to many other libraries for their use, and 
also saves the agencies' time, staff, and money to accommodate reduced 
budgets and to further other cataloguing and bibliographic develop- 
ments. For all of this to occur, and for these benefits to be passed on in 
turn to us, a high degree of international uniformity is essential." 

The international standardization of bibliographic information and of 
systems for its use must improve rather than reduce the quality of cata- 
logues. ' Moreover, as we deal with the changes which are needed, we 
must be sure that these do not damage the cumulative progress we have 
made to date toward a comprehensive system. 13 

We need active and creative thinking on the part of cataloguers as to 
ways in which cataloguing techniques can be developed in and for an 
international environment, for different levels of information manage- 
ment and retrieval. 

Finally, while we can usually determine the costs of the cataloguing 
we provide, locally or internationally, it is impossible to assign a value to 
the information a user has not found but to which better cataloguing 
could have led. Cataloguing in the international arena must contribute 
to better cataloguing everywhere. 
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Conservation/Preservation: 
An International Approach 

Hans-Peter Geh 



7 he new Preservation and Conservation programme of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations and Institutions is described. The importance of ap- 
proaching the probleras of preservation and conservation on an international scale 
and the need fur international guidelines and standards are emphasized. Forthcom- 
ing international seminars and conferences that will offer training opportunities are 
mentioned. 

The book treasures in many libraries of the world are deteriorat- 
ing with accelerated speed from year to year. 

This fact is not only true for the valuable holdings of libraries in re- 
gions suffering from hostile climatic conditions or from insufficient stor- 
age facilities, but also for the documents of libraries in the industrialized 
world due to air pollution, ink corrosion, acidic paper, and last, but not 
least, heavy use. 

Underlining this fact I only want to mention that about one hundred 
thousand pieces out of the more than three hundred thousand volumes of 
my library's rich collections of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would need some kind 
of conservation treatment. 

In addition a large number of books printed on acidic paper, which 
came into use in the first half of the nineteenth century, are in danger of 
falling to pieces in the not-too-distant future. 

Conservation/preservation is no doubt primarily the task of the single 
library; it is, however, also a national and — if the concept of the national 
library is accepted — an international obligation. 

The overall assignment of conservation/preservation is really of a 
Herculean dimension and the intellectual, organizational, technical and 
financial difficulties involved should by no means be underestimated. 

As a first step, incentives should be given for individual libraries to pur- 
sue their local goals, which should, however, be linked to the national 
ones. The strategy to be followed will be guided by the principle of selec- 
tivity rather than comprehensiveness and of content rather than artifact. 
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As public money is rather scarce in all parts of the world, it is always of 
great help — especially in the Western countries — if initiatives are also 
being taken by private institutions or organisations. In this connection I 
only want to mention the farsighted and successful preservation activi- 
ties of the Council on Library Resources here in the United States and 
the substantial financial contributions for conservation /preservation 
which have been made by the Volkswagen Foundation to a number of 
single libraries in my own country over a period of several years. 

On the national level each country has to ensure that domestic publi- 
cations will be preserved permanently. Conserv at ion/ preservation is, 
therefore, of special interest to national libraries and to supraregional 
research libraries with unique holdings. In the United States, the Li- 
brary of Congress has started already a huge preservation program me; 
in Britain a National Preservation Office was created at the British Li- 
brary last year lo promote throughout the U.K., the better conservation 
of library collections; and in my own regional state, Baden- 
Wurttemberg, conservation/preservation was announced as a major 
government programme. 

But there does exist — with regard to conservation/preservation — not 
only a local and national interdependence, but also a national and inter- 
national one. If this is a valid conclusion it will be quite obvious that 
IFLA as the representative of international librarianship has 10 play a 
leading role in this field side by side with related regional associations or 
institutions such as the Ligue intemaiionale des bibliotheques euro- 
peeimes de recherche or the recently planned European Council of Re- 
search Libraries— a replica of the Council on Library Resources in this 
country. 

After the development of the very successful IFLA core programmes 
of Universal Bibliographical Control (UBC) and Universal Availiability 
of Publications (UAP), the new one Preservation and Conservation 
(PAC) is only a logical consequence. For it would cause much frustra- 
tion to the researcher or scholar when a system of universal bibliographic 
control produces citations of seemingly pertinent material and the pro- 
gramme of Universal Availiability of Publications awakes great expecta- 
tions, if then the documents cannot be obtained for the simple reason 
that they are in bad shape. 

The IFLA Programme of PAC, which is in a stage of development, 
has a retrospective and a prospective aspect; that means conservation of 
library materials of the past and of the future. 

Retrospective problems have no doubt already played a more or less 
important role in the past and some promising results have been 
achieved. But the sheer magnitude of the number of books involved re- 
quires tremendous concerted efforts in and among alt countries of the 
world. It is therefore of great importance to raise awareness for conser- 
vation/preservation measures worldwide, not only among librarians, 
but also among decision makers and those responsible for cultural pol- 
icy. As to the prospective problems, we have nowadays a realistic chance 
of solving them through improved paper quality, new manufacturing 
methods, development of materials that will not decay under difficult 
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climatic conditions, and through computerized and other forms of 
stored text. In order to achieve these goals, cooperation will be necessary 
with information producers, scientists, paper manufacturers, and the 
involved government agencies. 

Let me now mention rather briefly the previously established compo- 
nents of and the proposals and recommendations made in IFLA's PAC 
programme. As conservation/preservation is of major concern not only 
for libraries but also for archives, IFLA — right from the beginning — has 
started consultations and has established working relations with the rele- 
vant committees of the International Council on Archives (ICA) and 
other related associations and institutions: International Institute for the 
Conservation of Museum Objects, Internationa] Centre for the Study of 
the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Propexty and Interna- 
tiona] Council of Museums. For the closer the coordination and the 
more intensive the joint efforts in these fields will be, the better the 
results we shall achieve with regard to the preservation of our cultural 
heritage. 

As a basis for all future international activities, it will be advisable first 
of all to formulate an internationally acceptable policy for the conserva- 
tion/preservation of library materials. The next step will be the estab- 
lishment of international guidelines for national planning in conserva- 
tion/preservation of library documents and the initiations of 
international standards. These guidelines will, in addition, assist in for- 
mulating principles and actions for retrospective and prospective activi- 
ties for research, training, and exchange of results on the international 
level. 

In order to carry out IFLA's PAC programme, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to establish — in the same way as was done for UBC, UAP and In- 
ternational MARC — an international focal point. IFLA is very grateful 
that the Library of Congress, with its admirable preservation facilities 
and its vast experience, is prepared to take over this very important task. 

The research and analytical work required is extensive and cosdy. As 
a rule, IFLA studies will be keyed to the needs of libraries in all parts of 
the world and will therefore be conducted in close international coopera- 



tion, using the expertise in the different countries. 

In addition new research centres and centres for practical conserva- 
tion/preservation work should be established worldwide and existing 
ones should be staffed and equipped in such a way that they will meet the 
most important demands. Furthermore, cooperation with scientists of 
various disciplines will be indispensable in order to solve conservation/ 
preservation problems of the different regions as to materials like vel- 
lum, paper, silk, palm leaves, bark, colours in medieval manuscripts, 
and the use of alternative technologies — i.e., methods of production and 
preservation of information in formats other than the original. These 
measures should also include new technology for mass deacidification 
and paper strengthening. The overall policy should be to acknowledge 
the importance of the physical format of publications, but to give prior- 
ity to the preservation of the content. 
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also the exchange of information among research centres of different 
countries on methods, techniques, and products of conservation. In this 
connection, the establishment of an information system on ongoing and 
completed research in the field of conservation is really a must. One of 
the possibilities would be to use the existing UNESCO/ FID System on 
Research in Documentation (ISORID) for that purpose. 

International agreements on technical requirements for information 
storage and transfer are another important item. I think especially of in- 
formation carriers like microforms, optical discs, and electronic media. 
In order to make general use of them, international standards have to be 
established as to the storage and technical transfer of information. 

As to training and education, IFLA is prepared to provide assistance 
for the training of specialists in the conservation/preservation of library 
materials, to develop — -together with ICA — a model curriculum and 
teaching methods for library schools, to publish teaching materials, and 
to organize meetings of groups of experts involved in training. 

Furthermore, exchanges of specialists should be arranged in order to 
give assistance to international, national, or regional conservation/pre- 
servation centres. 

With regard to education and training I should like to mention that an 
expert on conservation/preservation will give a paper on teaching con- 
servation/preservation in library schools in an open meeting of the Sec- 
tion on Library Schools at IFLA 's fifty-first General Conference in Chi- 
cago and that a joint seminar of IFLA and ICA education experts is 
planned to take place in Vienna, 11-13 April, 1986. 

Asa common basis for international cooperation in research work and 
for the international exchange of information on conservation/preserva- 
tion activities, the following projects are envisaged, 

1 . A dictionary of conservation terms 

Such a dictionary in five languages (English, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish) is already in preparation by ICA. In a recent 
meeting with the ICA Conservation and Restoration Committee, 
it was suggested to circulate the dictionary, covering already four 
hundred terms of interest both to archivists and librarians, among 
the relevant experts of IFLA in order to complete it with the library 
terms. It is hoped that finally a joint IFLA/ICA edition will be 
published. 

2. A directory of facilities for conservation/ preservation 

This directory will contain referral information on existing re- 
gional, national, and international research centres and other con- 
servation/preservation facilities, including laboratories, research 
capabilities, training programmes, etc. This directory will also fa- 
cilitate the persona] contacts and the exchange of information on 
FAC. 

3. IFLA newsletter on PAC 

This newsletter will be addressed to librarians and could also dis- 
seminate information to the public on achievements, plans, and 
ongoing activities in the field of PAC (including equipment, tech- 
nology, and standards). 
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4. International seminars 

International seminars and conferences will be organized espe- 
cially in cooperation with national libraries. In this connection 
IFLA is presently participating in a committee for the preparation 
of the agenda, working documents, and recommendations of the 
International Conference on Preservation of Library Materials — 
sponsored by the Conference of Directors of National Libraries 
and IFLA — which will be held in Vienna, 7-10 April, 1986. 
The goal of this conference is to "emphasize for library leaders the 
worldwide importance of preserving library materials by increasing the 
awareness of and interest in preservation activities." The international 
conference will deal with nearly all of these topics: elements of worldwide 
conservation/preservation policy, preservation planning, preservation 
in original format, role of paper quality, format conversion, interna- 
tional standards for microforms, environmental control, copyright as- 
pects of reproduction, conservation treatment of books, paper, newspa- 
pers, approaches to training in conservation/preservation, and 
questions about the storage and handling of audio and magnetic materi- 
als. 

We have dealt briefly with the many-sided and difficult problems of 
retrospective and prospective conservation/preservation on the local, 
national, and, especially, the international level. 

In the international framework, IFLA has taken the initiative by way 
of its PAC core programme, a programme which will be given first pri- 
ority. For it is really high time to take quick and joint actions for the 
preservation of the intellectual heritage of all nations. 
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The Linked Systems Project: 

Its Implications for Resource Sharing 



Henrietta D. Avrom 



This paper goes a short history oftht events leading tu the Linked Systems Project 
The two major components of the project are described, namely, ike communica- 
tions facility and the applications programs The initial application, the sharing of 
authority data based on the Library of Congrea Name Authority Cooperative Proj- 
ect ( NA CO), is discussed and future applications and their implications are briefly 
addressed. 



In the United States, almost two decades ago, the Library of Con- 
gress (LC) MARC Project provided the means for sharing bibliographic 
data in machine- read able form and the impetus for library networking. 
Following closely the development of MARC, OCLC implemented its 
system, proving the viability of a shared online system for library opera- 
tions. The expansion of OCLC services was rapid, as was the number of 
institutions involved. 

By the mid-1970s, the then Bibliographic Automation of Large Li- 
brary Operations Using a Time-Sharing System (BALLOTS) and the 
Washington Library Network (WLN), now called the Western Library 
Network, were developed which, with OCLC, resulted in three major 
bibliographic utilities, each with its own tailor-made system, database, 
and membership. Although the membership of each utility shared the 
resources of that utility, there still existed costly duplication of cataloging 
and conversion since the utilities had no way to share resources among 
them. The only shared database was the MARC lile, distributed by LC 
as part of its MARC Distribution Service. 

Although it can easily be demonstrated that a single system would be 
the most effective way to build a consistent database and avoid duplica- 
tion of cataloging and conversion, it was obvious that there would not be 
only one such system in the United States. The question remained, 
then, how to work toward the efficiencies of a single network given mul- 
tiple and disparate systems? 
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It was in response to this need that senior members of the utilities, 
networks, and networking- related organizations were invited to LG in 
late 1975 to explore approaches to the problem. The result was the orga- 
nization of LC's Network Advisory Committee in 1976 (originally 
known as the Network Advisory Group), which still exists today and is 
concerned with various complex issues of networking, 1 

During the same period (1975-76), the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science (NCL1S) funded a study for LC to de- 
termine its role in the evolving nationwide network. The study proposed 
that LC assume the role of coordinator for network development and 
also continue its work on the standards activities required for the ex- 
change of data/ Based on the study's recommendations, the Librarian 
of Congress established the LC Network Development Office (NDO) 
now called the Network Development and MARC Standards Office. 

The Committee's planning document recommended that NDO serve 
as an interim network coordinating body. In addition, a task force 
would be set up to design the interconnection of the bibliographic utili- 
ties for the purpose of sharing bibliographic, authority, and location 
data for any library function requiring such data. The task force, called 
the Network Technical Architecture Group (NT AG), was funded by the 
Council on Library Resources (CLR) and chaired by the director of 
NDO. It held its first meeting in February 1977 and a basic assumption 
of the task force design was that each member of a utility would access 
other utilities via its own utility system. 

Early efforts of NT AG included an analysis of the work performed 
and experience gained from the Research Libraries Group (RLG) fink 
with the LC computer system. RLG at that time used the New York 
Public Library (NYPL) computer. 

In an effort to test the feasibility of not duplicating the storage of LC 
MARC data, but rather having on demand access to the MARC records 
housed at LC, RLG and LC established a pilot project linking the 
NYPL and the LC computer systems via telecommunications. This link 
was put into operation in 1976 and was probably the first computer-to- 
computer link in the library environment, albeit a very simplified ver- 
sion of linking. 

The RLG/LC link permitted access by an RLG member library, via 
the NYPL computer, to the LC MARC file stored at LC. Staff" of an 
RLG library would search the NYPL database for a bibliographic rec- 
ord. If the record was not in the file, the search query was sent via the 
computer-to-computer link to LC, invoking the LC searching software. 
If the record was found in the LC system, it was transmitted via the link 
to the NYPL system; if the record was not found, a message indicating a 
negative result was relayed to the system. Even in this early system, the 
user was searching LC, not by terminal to LC, but by terminal through 
the user's own system. 

NT AG's major contribution was the publication of the Message Deliv- 
ery System for Ike National Library and Information Service Network: General Re- 
quirements," This document was a statement of the general technical re- 
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quirements for a message delivery system, i.e. , a communications facility 
that would link automated bibliographic services on different computers 
and permit messages to be transmitted over the links, thus permitting 
the sharing of data and services. NTAG also recognized the need for a 
message processing system, i.e., the interface between the communica- 
tions system and the application programs and services, which would 
reside at each host computer system. 

In 1976, just preceding this NTAG activity, NCLIS, with assistance 
from the National Bureau of Standards (NBS), formed a task force to 
develop an application level protocol/' Such a protocol is required for 
application programs running on one computer to communicate with 
the application programs on another computer, regardless of differences 
in system hardware and software. This NCLIS/NBS work actually was 
based on the framework for a computer-to-computer communications 
protocol developed by the Telecommunications Committee of the 
American Library Association's Library and Information Technology 
Association, formerly Information Science and Automation Division, 
and published in the June 1976 issue of the Journal of Library Automation 
The Telecommunications Committee decided that a more concentrated 
effort was required to complete the task at hand. The NCLIS/NBS effort 
was also built upon other data communications protocols either devel- 
oped or still under development by national and international standards 
bodies. It was thus logical that all NTAG plans for a message delivery 
system were based on the use of the NCLIS/NBS protocol. 

In the midst of this activity, staff of CLR, with support from NDO, 
delined a five-year program, which would result in linking the biblio- 
graphic utilities and LC. Under the leadership of Warren J. Haas, presi- 
dent of CLR, the program document was used to successfully obtain 
funding from several major foundations. At long last, the funding was in 
place to design and implement a computer- to-computer link. WLN, 
RLG, and LC agreed to link their three systems. By this time. RLG had 
selected BALLOTS as its system and the augmented version of the sys- 
tem has become known as the Research Libraries Information Network 
(RLIN), Later, OCLC decided to join the utilities and LC in the author- 
ity implementation of the linking project. The approach was to build a 
facility that (1) docs not require modification of the existing application 
programs on the different computer systems; (2) is expandable to add 
new participants without impact on existing members; and (3) is com- 
posed of two major components, (a) the communications link hospitable 
to the transmission of any kind of data (bibliographic, authority, loca- 
tion, text), and (b) the application processing programs which interface 
the host application programs with the communications link. These ma- 
jor components relate respectively to the message delivery and message 
processing systems defined by NTAG. 

Linked Systems Project 

The total project, known as the Linked Systems Project (LSP), is 
made up of two elements. The First is the Standard Network Intercon- 
nection (SNI), the communications facility. The second is the applica- 
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tion programs, e.g. , the sharing of authority data and the sharing of bib- 
liographic data. CLR is largely funding the development of the SNI and 
the first application, that for authorities sharing. 

The NCLIS/NBS protocol had been designed during the earlier 
stages in the development of communications standards, and as time 
passed, some of the strategies changed. Therefore, when LSP funding 
became available, the NCLIS/NBS techniques had been largely super- 
seded by the International Organization for Standardization protocols, 
which were close enough to completion to be used for the SNI. 

The SNI is based on the ISO Open Systems Interconnection (OSI) 
Reference Model (see figure 1). OSI was developed by the standards 
community to overcome the cost and complexity of exchanging mes- 
sages between systems, different in hardware, software, and data repre- 
sentation. Without OSI, two disparate systems would develop a set of 
special procedures and software to exchange data. If a third system 
joined the network to exchange data with the other two, additional pro- 
cedures and software would be required, and this would continue for 
each new system added, creating the growth of tailor-made communica- 
tions protocols at an exponential rate. 

The OSI model is made up of seven layers, which consist of all the 
procedures required for systems to communicate. Needless to say, these 
procedures must be accepted as standards. Standards for the first five 
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layers exist and work is underway for the remaining two. The concept of 
layer was adopted to more easily modify a procedure considered faulty 
without disrupting other portions of the link. Each layer has "hooks' 1 
into the next higher and the next lower layers. 

In the OSI model, a message initiated by a terminal user to an applica- 
tion program passes down through each layer to the lowest layer where 
the message moves across the communications link to the recipient com- 
puter system. Here the message enters the system at the lowest level and 
passes up through each layer to be processed by the application pro- 
grams (figure 2). SNI uses all the existing OSI standards and those cur- 
rendy in draft form. 

The first application being developed for the LSP is the sharing of au- 
thority data. The design of the authority implementation was predicated 
on an already established system at LC , the Name Authority Coopera- 
tive Project (NACO) (figure 3). NAGO permits selected libraries to con- 
tribute records for name and series headings to LC for inclusion in the 
LC authority file. These headings, established by the participating li- 
brary, are transmitted to LC, amalgamated into LC's file, and distrib- 
uted via the MARC Distribution Service to all subscribers. When LC 
catalogs an item and the heading has already been contributed by a 
NACO participant, the heading is used by LC. Thus, LC also stands to 
gain in the joint building of the authority file. 

NACO at present operates using three methods. 

1. The contributing library uses LC tools such as the National Union 
Catalog or the Namt Authorities Cumulative Microform Edition to deter- 
mine if a heading has already been established by LC.' If the head- 
ing is not in the LC files, the NACO participant establishes the 
heading and mails the record to LC for amalgamation into the LC 
file. The participant is notified by mail as to the final form of the 
heading. This method is slow and often headings are duplicated 
because the participant does not have immediate access to LC 
machine-readable files. 

2. The NACO participant has online access to search LC files and 
thus has up-to-date information as to whether a heading has been 
established. The procedure then follows (1) above, and the head- 
ing as established by the participant is mailed to LC. This method 
is an improvement over (1) but the delays in mailing still may cre- 
ate a situation where LC or another NACO participant will dupli- 
cate the heading. 

3. Two institutions, namely the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, have online access to search LC files as well as to input 
headings immediately should the record not be available. This 
method is the best to date, but will not be greatly expanded due to 
possible contention by outside organizations for LC computer re- 
sources. 

The authority application was chosen as the first for LSP because the 
most expensive part of cataloging is creating headings and related cross- 
references for the building of consistent catalogs. In addition to the sav- 
ings connected with the actual sharing of this data, the use of one consis- 
tent authority file by many institutions to establish headings for 
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Figure 2 
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Figure 3 

bibliographic records will make more effective over time the sharing of 
these bibliographic records without requiring local modification in order 
to add the records to the individual library catalogs. 

The authority master file will reside at LC with LSP participants hav- 
ing copies on their systems. LC eatalogers will search the LC files. If a 
record exists, it will be used; if not, a new record will be added to the file 
and distributed via the link to the LSP participants (figure 4), WLN, 
RLG, and OCLC members who are also NACO participants will search 
their respective files and, if a record exists, it will be used; if not, a new 
record will be added to the corresponding file. The new record will be 
contributed to LC via the link for adding to the master file and redistrib- 
uted to the LSP participants (figure 5). Procedures are being imple- 
mented for new records as well as updating of already existing records. 
All records (new and updated) from NACO participants will also be dis- 
tributed by LC through its MARC Distribution Service. 

Record transfer between LC and the LSP participants will take place 
at least once every twenty- four hours, thus making the data more timely 
than the present tape service and avoiding, in most instances, the costly 
duplication of data. In addition to the record distribution and contribu- 
tion modules, the other link module under development at ihe present 
time is imcrsystem searching. Imcrsystem searching will permit die 
member libraries of one utility to search other utilities (depending upon 
the utility's agreement to participate in intersystem searching) for au- 
thority records thai are in the system and are not part of the LC master 
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records into WLN, RUN, and OCLC, and these records would not be 
contributed to LC and therefore would not be redistributed to the other 
LSP participants, (see figures 6 and 7). 

In order to implement intersystem searching, an intersystem syntax 
had to be designed to permit the searching of and display from the LSP 
participants' systems, all of which are different, through the user's own 
utility search system. 

In summary, we have become ' 'expert" in sharing machine-readable 
data offline using a common format, we do reasonably well at sharing 
data with all who can establish terminal-to-computer links with our sys- 
tems, but the differences in machine hardware, operating systems, and 
application software have kept separate systems themselves from shar- 
ing data. LSP has helped develop tools with which we can break down 
the barriers to sharing that dissimilar computer systems have created. 

Resource Sharing 

Let us look at the types of data we are interested in sharing. First there 
is cataloging data. We are all well aware of the savings that accrue to 
libraries if the cost of incorporating an item into a collection can be re- 
duced by the expense of cataloging. The original cataloging of some 
items can far exceed the cost of the item. Cataloging data is now ex- 
changed on magnetic tape, sometimes taking many weeks to arrive and 
be loaded on a system. With LSP, it will be possible for a member utility 
to receive records distributed online, dramatically reducing the time re- 
quired to make the data widely available. While, initially, LG will offer 
only authority records online, eventually bibliographic records will be 
added to the service. 

Looking ahead, there is another way in which the standard intersys- 
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tern links wil] be useful for sharing bibliographic records. More and 
more, large libraries or groups of libraries are considering the installa- 
tion of automated systems, usually to serve as an online catalog or union 
catalog. These systems are interested in keeping their relationship with 
their utility and taking records into the local system only when they are 
used. Thus, with the LSP links, these different systems will be able to 
down-Joad and up-load records as required. We will be out of the era in 
which dissimilar hardware and software ruled out communication. This 
will enable institutions and networks to distribute data efficiently among 
multiple systems. 

The ultimate aim in sharing among libraries is the exchange of library 
items themselves, not just bibliographic data. Here in the United States, 
we have several utilities and other union catalog systems, but access to 
information on locations and transaction of interlibrary loans are limited 
to members of each utility. With the appropriate expansion of applica- 
tion programs, LSP links can extend interlibrary loan beyond member- 
ship groups. This will be the next major area of standardization that we 
are interested in seeing developed. 

And finally, with appropriate application software, the full texts of 
books, etc., may eventually be shared over computer-to-computer links. 
While this might be done in a number of ways, one scenario would make 
the data available to libraries and users straight from the publisher's own 
computer — from the database that drives the printing of the item. When 
we get that far into the future, the roles and functions of libraries as they 
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exist today become an interesting topic. We are already seeing full-text 
experiments supplying books, articles, pictures, etc., over lerminal-to- 
computcr links, so it will not be surprising to see computer- to-computer 
experimentation in the future. 

As indicated above, the next LSP application will be the bibliographic 
record implementation. The analysis and design for that implementa- 
tion are already underway. 

What is being accomplished has significant implications ("or the na- 
tional and international information community. A facility is being es- 
tablished, based on national and international standards, which will per- 
mit the linking of computers within an individual country and across 
national boundaries. The standards are being tested in an operational 
environment for all to observe. Hardware manufacturers are also ob- 
serving die standards activities and already are considering designing 
chips for some of the OSI layers to replace the current costly software 
development. Someday, therefore, a new entrant into the network will 
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★ The NCIP Option for Coordinated 
Collection Management 

David Forrell 



Three research libraries in Indiana— Indiana University, the University of Notre 
Dame, and Purdue University—are developing an approach to coordinated collec- 
tion management through application of the Research Libraries Group 's Conspec- 
tus. The effort has been managed by the Association of Research Libraries Office of 
Management Studies as Phase 2 of the North American Collections Inventory Proj- 
ect. This paper describes why and how the North American Collections Inventory 
Project was implemented in Indiana; how cooperative decisions and planning are 
proceeding as a result of the project; some of the benefits and drawbacks of the proj- 
ect; and concludes with comments on the future, as the North American Collections 
Inventory Project begins Phase 3. 



A hree research libraries in Indjana — Indiana University, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and Purdue University — are developing an ap- 



proach to coordinated collection management through application of the 

Research Libraries Group's (RLG) Conspectus. 1 The effort has been 
managed by the Association of Research Libraries Office of Manage- 
ment Studies (ARL/OMS) as Phase 2 of the North Amei -ican Collec- 
tions Inventory Project (NCIP). The reasons we decided to participate 
in NCIP were to introduce our librarians to a standard collection assess- 
ment technique developed and tested by similar institutions in ARL and 
RLG and to develop and strengthen the existing cooperative environ- 
ment in Indiana. The active encouragement of top-level administrators 
in our libraries and universities was also an important factor. 

In the course of NCIP in 1984 our libraries completed coordinated 
collection assessments in live Conspectus subject divisions; we applied 
verification studies and conducted an inter! ibrary loan study to test the 
validity of the assessments; and we initiated the process of identifying 
subject collections for further analysis of their potential for coordinated 
collection management. We also tested the Conspectus as a tool for as- 
sessing undergraduate instructional collections and as a tool for assess- 
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ing research collections in non-research institutions throughout Indi- 
ana. 

This paper describes the organizations and institutions supporting the 
cooperative environment in Indiana; how we selected and implemented 
the NCIP option for coordination; and how cooperative decisions and 
planning are proceeding as a result of NCIP. Finally, this paper con- 
siders some of the benefits and drawbacks of the project and some of the 
questions for the future as NCIP begins Phase 3. 2 

First, what is coordinated collection development? What does it mean? It 
depends on who's talking, what he or she is describing, and the context, 
Does coordination refer only to materials, or does it refer to collection 
management information and personnel? Does coordination involve core 
collections as well as unique research collections? What role is there for 
university administrators and, even more important, scholars and re- 
searchers, in determining the need for, and scope of, coordinated collec- 
tion development? Are signed agreements and high technology neces- 
sary for coordinated collection management to succeed? These are some 
of the questions that we are attempting to answer through NCIP. 

In their useful "Guide to Coordinated and Cooperative Collection 
Development, ' 1 Mosher and Pankake define coordinated or cooperative col- 
lection development as synonymous terms meaning "sharing in the devel- 
opment and management of collections by two or more libraries enter- 
ing into an agreement for this purpose." 3 They further note that 
"cooperative and coordinated collection development is normally 
achieved by the distribution of collection development responsibilities 
among libraries of a consortium ... in a way that will provide greater 
coverage than is possible for any single library."' 

For the purpose of describing our work in Indiana, it is useful to con- 
sider the terms cooperative and coordinated separately, one defining the pre- 
existing environment, and the other defining the objective toward which 
NCIP leads us. 

The NCIP process for developing cooperation and coordination has 
not resulted in an elaborate collection management system for Indiana. 
We have a modest model, a developing but working model, built on a 
subject-by-subject analysis of collections and collecting practices in 
ARL institutions. 

Simultaneously, we are analyzing our collections and the research 
and instructional programs they support. We are looking at comple- 
mentary collections in our sister institutions as well as in other libraries 
in Indiana to see if a coordinated approach to developing collections and 
sharing information about how we manage them might help us to meet 
our local obligations more effectively and efficiently. At this stage, we 
are not planning for a central staff supported by a "high tech" network. 
The people primarily involved in making our model work are the subject 
specialists and the chief collection development officers in each institu- 
tion. 

Elements of the cooperative Environment in Indiana 

In Indiana, cooperative organizations and networks have been a part 
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of the environment along time, but their impact on collection manage- 
ment has been uneven. For example, considering the potential impact of 
the bibliographic utilities, one would have to say their support for coop- 
erative collection development has been largely passive, if not negligi- 
ble. InCOLSA, the statewide network, supports shared technical pro- 
cessing and bibliographic access, as do similar networks else. While In- 
COLSA provides an important link among the state's research libraries, 
it offers little direct benefit for collection management. This is a critical 
problem because collections (by which I mean local as well as remote 
resources in all formats) are still the core of the scholarly enterprise. The 
utilities can provide not only access to records but, through manipula- 
tion of their machine- readable bibliographic databases, they can pro- 
vide a wealth of collection assessment and management information. 
The Conspectus addresses this issue by bringing a new collection- 
centered focus to research library management and cooperation. If suc- 
cessful, the NCIP effort will redefine the meaning and use of the utilities 
as well as other organizations, systems, and networks. 

The first of the major organizations in Indiana's cooperative environ- 
ment are the three ARL institutions themselves. 

Indiana University is a public institution with collections numbering 
four million volumes and special subject collections for African, Slavic, 
Asian, European, and American languages, literatures, and linguistics; 
history; music; and social sciences. In addition, the collections of the 
Lilly Library comprise four million manuscripts and 400,000 rare 
books. Collection management staff include an associate dean, ten-and- 
a-half full-time bibliographers, and twenty-five other librarians with 
collection-management responsibilities. 

The University of Notre Dame is a private Roman Catholic university 
with 1.5 million volumes and special subject collections in theology, 
church history, American Catholic studies) Dante, and medieval stud- 
ies. Collection management staff include an assistant director, three full- 
time bibliographers, and fifteen additional staff with collection- 
development responsibilities. 

Purdue University is a public land-grant university with collections 
numbering 1.5 million volumes and special subject strength in physical 
sciences, agriculture, engineering, technology, veterinary medicine, 
and computer science. Collection management is the responsibihty of an 
assistant director and twenty-five librarians with collection- 
development responsibilities. 

In addition, the following organizations provide cooperative links 
among Indiana's research libraries: 

The Indiana Four State Cooperative includes Indiana University, 
Purdue University, Ball State University, and Indiana State University, 
the four st ate- supported universities that are signatories to an agreement 
made in 1969. By the terms of their agreement, each institution provides 
expedited reference and interfibrary lending services to the other three. 
The current budget of $75,000 per year supports staff, equipment, tele- 
phone, postage, and photocopying costs. The smaller institutions pay 
the larger share of costs because they require the most service. System 
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traffic for IU's portion in 1984 totaled 1,3 J 4 books and 25,112 photo- 
copied pages sent to the other partners. 

The top-level administrators of the four libraries (joined by their 
counterparts from the Indiana State Library and the University of Notre 
Dame) meet annually to discuss mutual concerns. One result partly due 
to this organization was the decision to participate in NCIP and to in- 
clude in the project a survey of research collections in Indiana's non- 
ARL libraries. The libraries recendy decided to install telefax equip- 
ment to improve cooperation. 

A second organization significant in the development of cooperative 
collections is the Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIC). CIC 
links the ''Big Ten"' institutions (Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Michigan State, Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, and 
Wisconsin) and the University of Chicago. According to recent statis- 
tics, these eleven institutions award 10% of all master's degrees and 
20% of all Ph.D. degrees in the United States each year. Their libraries 
hold more than 40 million volumes and receive more than 450,000 serial 
tides. The CIC sponsors cooperative programs supporting research, in- 
struction, minority fellowships, and faculty and curricular develop- 
ment. The CIC library deans and directors meet occasionally, and the 
chief collection development officers have been meeting twice a year at 
ALA since 1983. The Sloan Foundation supported these initiatives by 
funding a collection management conference for fifty- five CIC science 
librarians in September 1985 at the University of Chicago. In prepara- 
tion for the meeting, librarians in the institutions completed parts of the 
science Conspectus divisions to allow institution-by- institution compar- 
ison of collection strengths, much in the manner of the work completed 
in Indiana as part of NCIP. The CIC librarians also conducted a com- 
prehensive survey of science collection management issues and prac- 
tices. The documents produced by these efforts provided a common 
background for conference discussions and for the development of an 
agenda for future efforts, which may include closer coordination 
through cooperative collection development agreements. We hope to ex- 
tend the CIC conference series to include our humanities, social science, 
and area studies librarians. 

OCLC's Research Libraries Advisory Committee (RLAC) is a third 
organization in the cooperative environment. RLAC was organized in 
1980 by OCLC's research library directors to raise OCLC's conscious- 
ness to the needs of the network's large research libraries, RLAC will 
play an important role in regional and the national cooperative collec- 
tion development initiatives if it can bring OCLC's database, com- 
puters, and personnel to work for research library collection managers. 
It's apparent that RLAC takes this role seriously. The RLAC Task 
Force on Cooperative Collection Development has urged its members to 
complete the Conspectus through participation in NCIP and has sug- 
gested that OCLC might mount the Conspectus Online. Poindng to the 
collection analysis service offered by several networks, RLAC has pro- 
posed that OCLC produce similar products for gap and overlap studies, 
verification studies, and shelflist counts. OCLC has responded with the 
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Collection Analysis Project, a test using a sample of one thousand 
OCLC records to assess the feasibility of analyzing the archival tapes 
and in the Online Union Catalog to provide collection management in- 
formation. More recently, OCLC supported die CIC science librarians 
by running a sample against the OCLC database to measure collection 
strength and overlap in parts of the CIC libraries' botany and mathe- 
matics collections. 

Coordinating Collection Management in Indiana: 
NCIP Phase 2 Progress and Results 

ARL's Office of Management Studies brought NCIP to Indiana in 
January 1984 as a pilot project to test and to develop a training program 
and a methodology, using the RLG Conspectus as the structure, for co- 
ordinating collection management among ARL institutions, 

NCIP developed from a project organized by ARL 7 s Collection De- 
velopment Task Force in 1981 . The ARL charged the Task Force to 
plan a standard approach to cooperative collection development to en- 
sure that specialized research collections in ARL libraries would be 
maintained as national resources. The ARL also desired to develop a 
program to support local libraries' collection development programs by 
encouraging the drafting of collection development policies, identifying 
long- and short-term collection needs, establishing priorities for fund al- 
location, developing staff expertise in collection evaluation, and involv- 
ing teaching faculty in the collection development process. After an ini- 
tial test in five libraries, die task force recommended the Conspectus as 
an assessment vehicle because it appeared to be the best instrument 
available for inventorying research collections and assessing their com- 
parative strengths. The Conspectus lacked a technical manual and a 
training program for bibliographers, so a major objective of NCIP was 
to develop these resources. 

NCIP was conceived in three phases. In Phase 1 (1983), Conspectus 
training materials and a training program were developed by OMS and 
ARL signed an agreement with RLG for cooperative development of the 
Conspectus, ' By the terms of this agreement, RLG opened participation 
in the database, the Conspectus Online, to non-RLG libraries and an 
ARL representative was appointed to RLG's Task Force on Conspectus 
Analysis. RLG and ARL have agreed to work together to develop and 
improve the Conspectus (and its associated verification studies and sup- 
plemental guidelines) so that it can truly become a national database and 
a standard for research libraries. 

In Phase 2 (1984), the training program and materials developed in 
1983 were tested in Indiana. We did this by simultaneously completing 
five conspectus subject divisions (technology; psychology; linguistics, 
languages and literatures; art and architecture; and physical geography 
and earth sciences), adding our data to the Conspectus Online, and ana- 
lyzing our data to determine subject areas to explore for further coopera- 
tive decision making. In Phase 3 (1985), the project is being imple- 
mented in some twenty ARL member libraries. Four groups presently 
are completing cooperative Conspectus divisions in Canada, California, 
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the Southeast, and the Pacific Northwest. 

NCIP has been supported by grants from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, the Lilly Endowment, and the Mellon Foundation. 

Three task forces, one in each of the Indiana libraries, guided the local 
NCIP Phase 2 efforts while a committee of OMS staff and collection de- 
velopment librarians from each institution coordinated progress among 
the institutions. A statewide advisory committee representing public, 
special, governmental, college and university libraries, and InCOLSA, 
provided general oversight and conducted a survey of research collec- 
tions in the state's non-research libraries. 

Our initial cooperative task was to select the Erst five Conspectus sub* 
ject divisions to complete. Wc chose divisions thai represent collections 
we consider to be strong, or collections that we think might be signifi- 
candy enhanced if we combine our resources. We also considered the 
subject expertise and availability of staff who would be completing the 
divisions, and we selected certain divisions because they have verifica- 
tion studies. 

For example, each of our institutions has a strong chemistry collection 
but the collections have different focuses; we wanted to see if the com- 
bined collection is significantly stronger than three distributed collec- 
tions. IU's language and literature collections are unusually strong; No- 
tre Dame and Purdue wanted to know if our strengths complement their 
weaknesses. Purdue has special strength in engineering, while IU is de- 
veloping a new program; we wanted to know if Purdue's expertise and 
materials can support us in the expensive endeavor of developing an en- 
gineering collection. IU's religious studies faculty has proposed a doc- 
toral program; we wanted to know if Notre Dame's strengths in religion 
can be utilized. 

The organization of NCIP at each institution varied according to local 
circumstances. At IU, for example, a task force member served as liai- 
son to each group working on a Conspectus division. As liaison for the 
languages and literatures division, I worked with about ten subject spe- 
cialists representing American and foreign, ancient and modern, lan- 
guages, literatures, and linguistics; children's literature; journalism; 
film studies; and rare books and manuscripts. The group put about 250 
hours into the project, not including about 100 hours spent to complete a 
verification study for English literature. In other areas, six bibliogra- 
phers worked a total of 70 hours on the psychology division; three bibli- 
ographers put 64 hours into the art and architecture division; lour bibli- 
ographers worked 25 hours on the technology division; and three 
bibliographers completed the physical geography and earth sciences di- 
vision in 24 hours. 

When the assessment of a division was completed at all three institu- 
tions, we compiled the values on a master set of worksheets and distrib- 
uted it to our bibliographers for analysis. We asked them, first, to con- 
sider whether their collections were sufficient to support the local 
instructional and research programs. Second, we asked them to consider 
how the values for their collections compared with those of the other two 
institutions; were there significant lacunae and redundancies? Third, 
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we wanted to know if collections at one institution could support pro- 
grams at another institution. 

Initial analysis suggests that we need to examine more closely our col- 
lections in chemistry, mathematics, Latin American studies, religious 
studies, and environmental and chemical engineering. Engineering val- 
ues as recorded in the technology division of the Conspectus were sur- 
prisingly low and of special concern to IU as it develops a new program. 
Further analysis of Latin American Studies appears justified because IU 
has strong retrospective collections (including unique book and manu- 
script materials in the Lilly Library), but funding for the program is rel- 
atively low. At Notre Dame, on the other hand, a private institute has a 
special interest in Latin America, but their collection is relatively new, 
with little retrospective strength. 

In their analyses, bibliographers are looking at factors such as growth 
and change in number of faculty and their research interests, student 
enrollments, interlibrary borrowing, shelflist measurements, and verifi- 
cation studies . Our chemistry librarians are checking a list of one thou- 
sand frequently cited journals and will compare the incidence of gaps 
and overlaps. We are completing a study of interlibrary borrowing 
transactions to determine by Conspectus category those items the three 
institutions could not procure within the state last year. Preliminary 
analysis of these data suggest that in some divisions of the Conspectus 
there is a higher number of transactions for Strong collections Uran for 
weak collections, including a fair amount of out-of-state borrowing for 
collections that are strong at all institutions. We also discovered that in 
some parts of some divisions interlibrary borrowing has been concen- 
trated in subject areas where, over the past decade, selective budget re- 
ductions have been made. Analysis of specific items and users and data 
for additional years will give us more useful information about collection 
use and overlap among the three institutions. 

In another NCIP project, ARL surveyed research collections in non- 
ARL institutions in Indiana. More than six hundred libraries partici- 
pated, including governmental, industrial, college, secondary school, 
and small public libraries. The survey produced data on about forty col- 
lections assessed at the "research" level; these values may be put into 
the appropriate conspectus division of the nearest ARL library. Eventu- 
ally the values would appear in a statewide or regional conspectus. 

We also tested the Conspectus as a tool for assessing undergraduate 
instructional collections in the IU System libraries in Bloomington, In- 
dianapolis, and six regional campuses. One result of this experiment has 
been the development of expanded definitions for the non-research li- 
brary collecting level codes (levels 1, 2, and 3 in Conspectus terminol- 
ogy). These new codes have been endorsed by the RLG Conspectus task 
force and are now in use in libraries participating in NCIP across the 
country. 

The IU System librarians who work primarily with undergraduate 
collections have not yet found the results of their Conspectus work very 
useful. They completed the psychology Conspectus division but found 
the subject breakdown to be too specific to adequately describe (and cer- 
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tainly not to "assess") a general undergraduate collection. They feel 
they must develop "core"' collections, which of necessity are duplica- 
tive; they are unclear about the advantage of knowing the profile of simi- 
lar, if not identical, collections at other institutions. On the other hand, 
librarians in the IU System are quite interested in knowing the strengths 
of the research collections in Bloomington and Indianapolis, which they 
have long regarded as cooperative resources to which they need full 
rapid access. 

Benefits and Drawbacks of the NCIP Option 
for Coordinated collection Management 

What are die benefits and drawbacks of the NCIP program and the 
Conspectus methodology? What is the future? I will consider the Con- 
spectus first. 

Based on the LC classification scheme, the Conspectus imposes a 
standard format and terminology, which allows collection development 
librarians to discuss and compare collections with colleagues across dis- 
tances, working in different environments, with common understand- 
ing. While the LC class schedule is an imperfect outline of scholarly 
knowledge, it is, taken as a whole, better than any other general scheme, 
and it is the most familiar to most American research librarians. It is 
flexible and expandable. Mounted in an interactive database, the Con- 
spectus Online makes long-distance communication easy, can be 
searched a multitude of ways by combining terms, and is easily corrected 
and updated. 

It is also something like the Jarvik-7 artificial heart. As a regulator of 
scholarly information — the life blood of research — the Conspectus has its 
flaws, and if you undertake to use it, you will have to tolerate undesirable 
side effects. This is because of imperfections — the dynamic, imperfect- 
but-perfectable LC scheme upon which the Conspectus is based — and 
the experimental, developmental nature of the work itself. Conspectus 
parts are not always consistent or logical. It's not a complete or full sum- 
mary of knowledge. The NCIP manual and training program address 
these difficulties, and many of the flaws will be corrected in time by the 
Conspectus task force, aided by those presently applying the Conspec- 
tus, but improvements take time. The Conspectus will continue to try 
the patience of experienced bibliographers who do not relish the task of 
working with a developing tool . 

For diose in multi-library systems or concerned wtth the comparative 
evaluation of duplicative core collections, the Conspectus is not proven 
as a tool, as the experiment in the TU System suggests. The work being 
done in the Library and Information Resources for the Northwest 
(LIRN) project of the Fred Meyer Charitable Trust and the recent de- 
velopment of the revised collecting level codes by IU's undergraduate 
librarians, however, indicate that there is active interest in developing a 
Conspectus- based tool for non- research collections. The shape of that 
tool and its purposes are a subject for further consideration. 

Time is another factor to consider in evaluating the benefits and draw- 
backs of NCIP, as with any coordinated collection management scheme. 
The Conspectus is costly to implement in terms of staff time. Libraries 
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may wish to address this problem by doing the Conspectus piecemeal, 
although I recommend that the entire Conspectus be completed eventu- 
ally. 

Looking at some of the benefits of NCIP for coordinating research col- 
lection management in Indiana, I would include the following: 

1 . Seven conspectus divisions have been completed cooperatively, 
and our values have been put into the Conspectus Online (the first 
non-RLG libraries to be included in the national database). Sev- 
eral verification studies were applied; overlap reports have been 
produced and will be used in further analysis of our collections. 

2. Our collection development librarians were introduced to new 
ideas and methodologies for collection planning and assessment, 
and we explored these issues together in a structured, cooperative 
way. 

3. We gained experience and knowledge of national collection man- 
agement issues and activities. Conspectus work helped us develop 
relationships with sister institutions in the CIC, including Ill's 
primary interlibrary lending partners, Illinois and Michigan, in 
addition to Purdue and Notre Dame. 

4. The chief collection development officers at IU, Notre Dame, and 
Purdue established regular contact. Calls and meetings now occur 
regularly to exchange budgetary and collection data, and we ex- 
change our serials, accessions, deac cessions, and desiderata lists; 
and library newsletters. Our subject specialists, too, have increas- 
ing interaction with distant colleagues. 

5. We now have useful data from the Conspectus analyses for cooper- 
ative decision making; we are exploring local uses of the data too, 
for collection and budget management. 

6. Finally, our Conspectus training prepared us to draft a collection 
development policy. It is LC class-based, Conspectus- based, and 
uses the standard terminology.* 

I've been asked, "Has NCIP changed anybody's behavior? Does 
anyone do things differently as a result of the effort?" If our behavior 
hasn't changed perceptively yet. I think we have developed a structure 
useful for analyzing the results of our behaviors; we see more clearly the 
implications of current collection management and development prac- 
tices, and we have the tools to develop options for managing change. 

I do think that as a result of NCI P we are cooperating more, and that 
the Conspectus is leading us toward closer coordination of resources and 
planning. 1 think there is potential for our Conspectus-based analyses to 
have greater influence on existing organizations, network, and utilities, 
to redefine them for die purpose of better collection management 

Coordination, like cooperation, is very difficult to bring off; it is diffi- 
cult to make it work efficiendy and effectively. Neither the Conspectus 
instrument nor the Conspectus methodology adequately addresses the 
sensitive, critical issues of organizational and attitudinal changes neces- 
sary to make coordinated collection development work, but I expect 
there will be progress in this area as OMS develops the Phase 3 program 
for Conspectus trainers. 

I assume coordinated collection development will pay increasingly 
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larger dividends, and that efforts like ours will grow, but I 'm aware that 
not all librarians think so or are interested in addressing these problems. 
And they may be right; if closer cooperation and coordination produce 
only negligible gains, then they are not necessary. It may well be more 
costly to cooperate than to buy outright what a library needs, but I don't 
think wc know enough yet to make that judgment. 

The research library environment has never been more supportive of 
coordination than it is today, and wc must seize the opportunity offered 
by new attitudes, methods, and technologies for experimentation and 
progress. Building on and improving RLG's important work toward 
standardizing research collection assessment, NCIP is an important 
part of this promising venture. 
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An Overview of American 
Publishing for Librarians 




A financial survey of the American publishing scene is given, followed by descrip- 
tions of the way editorial and marketing processes work. Practices relating to con- 
tracts, imprints, distribution arrangements, remainders, etc., are described. The 
changes in contemporary publishing practice resulting from electronic publishing 
are noted. 



HIS IS A FINANCIAL 



snapshot of American publishing in categories 
that publishers use. These categories are a curious mix of type of book, 
such as mass market paperbacks, which are a standard size to Ct into 
standard racks, or distribution channels, such as book trade/ retail 
stores, which include hardcover and trade paperback books as well as 
children 's books of whatever binding. 

The largest revenue- producing category is the trade book. Next ranks 
the professional book— the scientific, technical, medical, and business 
book designed to be sold through various distribution channels. Text- 
books for college and then elementary and high schools rank next. The 
ubiquitous mass market paperback follows, though in terms of units, it 
was second behind trade books, with over 600 million units sold. Book 
clubs commonly sell trade books, but print their own editions. In 1984, 
the Department of Commerce estimated that 53,380 books were pub- 
lished by 2,128 American publishers (table 1). 

The total dollar volume of all books sold by U.S. publishers is esti- 
mated to be $10,057,800,000. This dollar volume is about the size of the 
annual sales of each of the following firms: Phillip Morris, or Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber, or Westinghouse Electric, or Dart & Kraft, or Boeing. 

Now let's look at book sales by distribution channel (figure 1). Over 
60% of books published in the U.S. are sold through stores. Institutional 
sales, that is direct to schools and libraries, account for 20% of sales, and 
sales directly to consumers represent 15%. The difference between the 
dollar volume of consumer sales and publisher sales is the discounts pub- 
lishers give to retailers. 

western, 



Gary Facentc, Associate Executive Director for Publishing, American Library Associa- 
tion, presented this paper on July 5, 1985, at the preconlerence given by the Resources 
Section Acquisitions Committee on "The Business of Acquisitions." 
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TABLE 1 



Estimated American Publishing Net Book 


Sales by Category, 1984 




$ (millions) 


/o or rcnai 


Trade 


$ 2,284.00 


23% 


Religious 


$ 607.80 


6% 


Professional 


$ 2,136.40 


21% 


Book Club 


% 527.50 


*) % 


Mail Order 


$ 552.50 


\ or 


Mass Market 


$ 900.80 


9% 


University Press 


$ 103.80 


1% 


Elhi Text 


% 1,308.70 


13% 


College Text 


$ 1.416.00 


14% 


Subscription 


$ 219.90 


2% 


Total 


$10,057.40 





Source; John P Dessauer. "Fourth Quarter 1964 Sales— A Weak Finish," Publishers 
Weekly 227 ', no. 13:26 (March 29, 1985)! 




Figure 1 

Estimated Consumer Expenditures in Books, 1984 (in millions of dollars) 

whose businesses include sugar plantations in the Dominican Republic. 
But publishing has become a big factor at this conglomerate because of 
the aggressive acquisitions policy of its subsidiary 7 Simon & Schuster. 
This year, Simon purchased, among other things, Prentice-Hall for 
$705 million, giving Simon and its associated companies, including 
Ginn & Co., Allyn & Bacon, and Esquire, (the latter names will likely 
disappear), revenues of approximately $1.4 billion. The next biggest 
publisher is McGraw-Hill, with revenues over $1 .3 billion, but which 
includes many nonbook or journal businesses such as TV stations and 
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Business Week, Other huge publishers include Har court, Brace, 
Jovanovich at $650 million and Macmillan at $430 million. In effect, 
these four companies control almost 40% of American publishing. At 
the other end, are the almost two thousand small established publishers 
and thousands more uncounted publishers. 

Let me put one myth about the publishing business to rest. Some peo- 
ple believe, and even some publishers and people who work in publish- 
ing assert, that publishing is not a profitable business. We're in it, we 
say, because we love books. It is usually true that many publishing peo- 
ple love books, as it is true of many librarians. But not in it for the 
money? Not profitable? Of twenty-seven industry categories, Fortune 
500 companies in publishing ranked first on stockholders equity for 
1983, wiih a 17.8% return on capital. Publishing ranked second in re- 
turn on sales, showing a 7.5% median return. In 1984, publishing 
ranked second in growth, with a 12.1% increase from the previous 
year From a stricdy financial point of view, publishing is a healthy 
business. 

Let me give you one more snapshot of financial data from another 
point of view, namely that of a single book. Let's use a typical profes- 
sional book and sec where the costs are (table 2). Percentages vary 
widely among different types of books. The majority of costs are not the 
costs that many customers typically believe represent the bulk of ex- 
penditures. The "cost' ' of a book is much more than the cost of typeset- 
ling, paper, printing, and binding. All the other costs listed in table 2 are 
charged against each book. 

Each of these cost centers requires people to spend money and, like 
any organization, publishers have standard methods of organization, A 
professional publisher, such as ALA, typically has a unit responsible for 
acquiring new books, another for editing and producing the books, an- 
other for selling the books, and another for processing and shipping the 
orders. In addition, publishers need various degrees of support services; 

TABLE 2 

Average Expenses i-or Publishing and Marketing a Professional Book 



Net Sales 100% 



Manufacturing 


26% 


Royalties 


9% 


Cost of Sales 


35% 


Gross Profit 


65%. 


Operating Expenses 


9% 


Editorial 


Production 


5% 


Marketing 


20% 


Order Fulfillment 


7% 


General & Administrative 


13% 


Total 


54% 


Net Income 


11% 



Source: Association of American Publishers, 1984 Index toSlatistus (New York: AAP, 
1983). p. 13-14, 21. 



for financing and housing the business, for example. 

Editing and Marketing 

The core of publishing, and that which sets it apart from some other 
businesses, is obviously the editing and marketing functions. There is no 
single role of editor any longer because editors play different roles in dif- 
ferent kinds of organizations. Trade book publishers have acquisitions 
editors whose job it is to acquire manuscripts for publication. They usu- 
ally specialize in Fiction or nonfiction and, in larger houses, specialize in 
categories such as science fiction or biography. The acquisitions editor 
seldom does line- by-line editing. He or she does help the author with the 
direction of the book, with its organization, with ideas about what to in- 
clude or exclude. And he or she becomes the champion for the book and 
the author in the house, selling it to an editorial board that selects what 
books should be published, working on the financial analysis with the 
controller's office, helping the designer with a concept for a cover, and 
urging new plans on the marketing people. At the same time, the acqui- 
sitions editor must hold the hand of the often nervous author and, while 
advocating the book in the house, lower the author's expectations, which 
are frequently unrealistic. 

Editors in other kinds of organizations, such as book clubs or in ele- 
mentary and high school textbook houses, have completely different 
roles. The book club editor selects books from manuscripts submitted by 
publishers and negotiates a contract with the publisher. The elemen- 
tary/high school textbook editor often actually writes much of the text- 
books that our children use and that studies show are the single most 
important factor in the school curriculum. Editors also style an author's 
prose — a procedure we call OOpyediting — and see books through all the 
proofing processes prior to making plates for printing. So the editorial 
unit, which is at the center ol'the key decisions of any publishing house — 
namely the decision of what to publish— is also heavily involved in the 
production process. 

The marketing department of a publisher is characterized by the dis- 
tribution channels that the house typically uses. Most publishers have 
people skilled in producing and scheduling space ads for periodicals and 
brochures for direct mail. Trade book publishers need publicists, whose 
job it is to get stories about books and authors placed in newspapers and 
magazines and to arrange author tours to cities around the country that 
include appearances on radio and TV shows, and, those holy of holies, 
the "Today" show and the "Donahue" show. Educational and college 
text publishers have marketing support people, often called product 
managers, like Proctor and Gamble, who produce supporting docu- 
ments for sales people, plan and deliver presentations to large potential 
buyers and to sales representatives, and generally oversee a list of books, 
such as chemistry or art history. In recent years, publishers have 
changed certain aspects of marketing organization to rely less on sales 
people and more on direct mail advertising. Nevertheless, stall of large 
sales organizations still call on college professors, elementary and high 
school teachers and supervisors, and bookstores. Sometimes these sales 
reps are employees of the publisher, and sometimes they are commis- 
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sioned representatives. Employees sell only the house's books, whereas 
reps generally carry several firms' lists and are not paid a salary and ex- 
penses, but rather a percentage of sales. 

Note that the larger publishers, such as those identified earlier, pub- 
lish in a variety of areas. For many years, publishers organized by divi- 
sions. Fifteen years ago, when I was at McGraw-Hill, the company had 
a school division, a college division, a community college division, a film 
division, an educational technology division, a trade division, a profes- 
sional and reference book division, and divisions I didn't know about 
then, much less remember now. Each of these divisions had separate edi- 
torial departments. Some production and order fulfillment functions 
were centralized. In recent years, firms like McGraw have consolidated 
divisions and various other functions along functional and/or market 
segment lines. Other companies — like Prentice-Hall, before its take- 
over, and Harcoun — have spun off separate companies to encourage a 
greater entrepreneurial attitude on the part of employees. Organiza- 
tional patterns change as fast as business theories. 

The important function of publishing, the creation of a book, a video 
or an electronic file of data remains the same. Technology and organiza- 
tional practice, of course, effect that creation, but the initial act of crea- 
tion does not change. A book begins with an author, an editor, an 
agent — with an idea. That idea, however, comes to a publisher in many 
ways, shapes, and forms, often dependent on the category of publishing 
we are talking about. In the trade-book publishing practiced by estab- 
lished houses, most manuscripts come through agents. The agent earns 
his fee by knowing which companies are most appropriate for particular 
books at particular times and by negotiating contracts. Agents also sift 
through manuscripts to discover those that editors will find acceptable. 
It is rare any longer for editors at established houses to read unsolicited 
manuscripts. Agents have taken on that job. In other types of publish- 
ing, however, projects arrive by different routes. University presses, for 
example, were notorious for wailing for manuscripts to come their way 
and they rarely needed to solicit books from professors and others. This 
is now changing. Professional publishers and college text publishers are 
active in soliciting projects from authors. Editors in these houses develop 
publishing programs in their specialities and thus stay on the lookout for 
books on subjects that fit. They also seek out authors to write specific 
books. In trade, professional, and college- text publishing, editors help 
authors organize their work. Depending upon the author, it is the edi- 
tor's job to bring the project through the house's procedure that autho- 
rizes a contract. These procedures vary widely. In some houses, editors 
may sign books on their own authority. More commonly, an editorial 
board of some type reviews editorial recommendations. Often, financial 
analysis on a per-book basis is submitted to the board. Usual business 
tools, like break-even formulas, are commonly used to assess the finan- 
cial prospects of a book. Contracts arc then submitted to authors for sig- 
nature. The main points of publishing contracts are as follows: first, the 
author gives the publisher the right to publish, which outlines the geo- 
graphic territory. Some established authors make separate agreements 
for translations and English-language foreign sales. Typically, though. 
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publishers contract for worldwide rights. Other rights, such as paper- 
back, movie, or electronic transmission are also usually retained by the 
publisher. Different royalty arrangements obtain for the sale of these 
rights. For example, a hardcover, nonaction trade author typically will 
receive 50% of all monies resulting from a sale to a paperback reprinter 
or for sale to a company that makes a training lilm based on the book. 
Second, the rate of royalty varies from 7.5% to 20% on direct sales. 
Trade book authors and mass market authors receive royalties on the list 
price of a book , so on a $20 book, an author receiving a 10% royalty gets 
$2 for each book sold. The publisher retains a reserve for returns. Au- 
thors are often advanced money from the projected royalty as a way of 
supporting them through the writing and waiting period. Writing, in 
addition to being a difficult process, is also time-consuming. And the 
production of a book typically takes six to twelve months or more, and 
then royalties are nut paid for a period after that. So royalty advances are 
a way of helping authors through die process. 

Other important contract clauses include the author's guarantee that 
his or her work is original and not libelous. The publisher requires that 
an author pay some or all of the legal costs resulting from any suit 
brought against the publisher questioning a book's originality. 

One of the most controversial clauses in the standard publishing con- 
tract is one that allows the publisher to decide whether the final submit- 
ted manuscript is, to use the customary language, "acceptable in form 
and content." Authors hate this clause because they fear that publishers 
may use it to reject a manuscript under contract for reasons that have 
nothing to do with the manuscript itself, such as a change in the house's 
financial fortunes or publishing directions. Often manuscripts champi- 
oned by an editor who moves to another house will languish under a new 
editor who does not have either the same opinion of the work or the same 
emotional investment. 

Production 

After the author and publisher have negotiated a contract that both 
are willing to sign, the publisher awaits delivery of the manuscript. As I 
have pointed out, the editor is working at various levels of intensity be- 
fore and alter a contract is made. Once the work is delivered and ac- 
cepted by the editor in charge and once that editor completes work on it, 
he or she transmits it to be copyedhed There are various levels of copy 
editing, from changing the occasional which to that to almost complete 
rewrites. After the author has agreed to the changes, the manuscript is 
designed, i.e., typefaces and layouts specified and the manuscript is 
marked for the typesetter. Historically, publishers have not done their 
own manufacturing, but contracted it out to typesetters, printers, and 
binders. The advent of word-processing equipment lias changed that, 
however, so that now publishers and authors may do the original key- 
boarding of manuscripts, and changes are made to this original file. Two 
or three stages of proofreading are generally done from pages sent by the 
typesetter to the publisher. At that time, front matter and indexes are 
assembled. Finally, film is made from which plates are produced. Ap- 
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propriate paper has been selected and is waiting at the printer. Books are 
printed and bound and samples sent to the publisher for approval. On 
occasion, a bad printing job is rejected. Upon approval, books are 
shipped to the publisher's warehouse. A publication date has previously 
been set which may or may not correspond to the delivery of books. In 
the case of many kinds of books, folded and gathered sheets (f&g's) are 
previously bound and rushed to reviewers, book clubs, and sometimes 
large customers undecided about the size of their order. Ad schedules 
previously decided upon are adjusted as schedules change. Schedules for 
releasing back orders and standing orders are arranged in the order ful- 
fillment area. 

So many activities occur simultaneously in the production cycle of a 
book that communication of schedules and insight into the time cycles of 
other departments is an essential ingredient in the successful launch of a 
book. The coordination of these activities for a single book, while com- 
plex, is possible. What often makes the organization of a publishing en- 
terprise seem impossible is that dozens of such projects are going on at 
once, each on a different schedule and each with slighdy different re- 
quirements. As if this isn't complicated enough, various other publish- 
ing practices complicate it further, both for publishers and librarians. 
For example, often an American publisher will make an arrangement 
for a Canadian or British edition. Sometimes the foreign publisher, in- 
stead of obtaining a duplicate set of film from which to make printing 
plates, will import its edition from the American publisher's inventory 
but with the British publisher's name on it. This means changing certain 
plates on the press to substitute the Canadian or British name and sort- 
ing the inventory so that the two or three editions aren't mixed up. 

Other common publishing practices that do not impact on production 
but are useful to understand are imprints and distribution arrange- 
ments. Publishers have engaged particularly talented editors to create 
lists of books that carry an imprint along with the publishing house's 
name. The first such imprint I was aware of were Kurt and Helen Wolff 
books. This couple were refugees from the Nazis and had a particular 
interest in European literature that matched the interest of the company 
now called Harcourt, Brace, J ova no vich, which gave them a wide lati- 
tude to develop a publishing program of continental authors. 

Specialized imprints in children's books and science fiction have be- 
come quite common in recent years. Usually the editors whose imprints 
appear on these books have a stable of loyal, successful authors. If such 
an editor was not happy at, say Doubleday, he or she might take his or 
her authors with them to, say, Norton. The companies that value these 
editors make special financial and other arrangements for their super- 
star editors. Over time, one pattern of publishing companies is to give 
these editors ownership in the firm, Harcourt, Brace, Jo vano vich, for 
example, was founded by Donald Harcoun'and Alfred Brace, both de- 
ceased, but William jovanovich, a talented salesman, editor, and execu- 
tive who became the company's president at age 29, was subsequently 
given a small piece of the company and his name became a part of it. I 
don't remember who Farrar is, but Straus was another talented execu- 
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tive who gained control of ihe company and, in turn, put the name of 
another talented editor, Giroux, into Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 

Distribution 

A different publishing arrangement is one where one publisher dis- 
tributes the books of another. Sometimes a publisher will arrange for dif- 
ferent publishers to distribute their books in different markets. I've been 
involved as a distributor of legal and real estate reference books to trade 
bookstores while the publisher sold adaptations to college professors, 
and the books appeared for sale in college bookstores. Sometime cus- 
tomers, including librarians, find that this pattern causes problems in 
knowing where to get certain books. From ihe two publishers' points of 
view, there is a good rationale for distribution arrangements. Some pub- 
lishers, who feel their strength is in producing books, may not want to or 
may not be financially able to make the investment in sales and distribu- 
tion mechanisms. Obviously, they pay the distributing publisher for the 
services it provides. But these are usually variable costs that are depen- 
dent on volume and require no capital investments for warehouses, for 
example. Also, some firms, like the one that published the legal and real 
estate books that I mentioned previously, are unable and unwilling to 
conform to certain terms of business customary in the book trade, 
namely that most books are shipped to both retail and institutional cus- 
tomers on a fully returnable basis, and most publishers wait a longer 
time than many manufacturing businesses to get paid. From the point of 
view of larger publishers that distribute other companies' books, the in- 
creased volume spreads their fixed costs of order processing as well as 
provides a small profit from being of service to small publishers. 

I've touched briefly on subsidiary rights, but let me expand on a lew 
other matters. Trade book publishers usually sell to a reprinter the right 
to make its edition nine 10 twelve months after the hardcover has been 
released. Paperback houses traditionally pay advances upon signing a 
contract and often include incentive clauses. For example, a book may 
earn several thousand dollars for each week it appears on the New York 
Times best- seller list and may earn additional money depending on its 
ranking within that list. When the new editor of the New York Times Book 
Reuiew changed the way the lists were constructed, taking, for example, 
advice and how-to books off the regular list and constructing new lists of, 
in effect, ephemeral books, many publishers and agents objected be- 
cause it undermined a certain way of doing business. It is, by the way, 
the existence of a paperback that often triggers the remaindering of a 
book. That is, if a publisher has printed 50,000 copies of a hardcover 
book over a year and has 5,000 left in the warehouse, the publication of a 
paperback will dry up retailers' demand for the hardcover edition. The 
publisher will then contract wiih a remainder house to buy the remain- 
ing stock, usually for less fhan 10% of the list price. The remainder 
house may, however, have in wait for a specified time to sell the book so 
as not to compete with the paperback, Authors are not paid royalties on 
hooks that are remaindered. Speaking of remainders brings up the 
whole issue of inventory control, one of the thorniest problems in pub- 
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Hshing. In order to keep prices down, publishers often print more books 
than they know they can sell. The higher a print run, the lower the unit 
cost. The paper, press work, and binding of a 196-page hardcover book 
in a run of 5,000 may be $1.50. But if the run is 20,000 it may be $1. If 
the publisher uses an eight-times markup to set the price, then the retail 
price of the shorter run will be $12, of the longer run, $8. Depending on 
the type of book and the size of the order, the retail store will pay between 
50% and 80% of the list price of the book to the publisher. If the pub- 
lisher can sell only 5,000 books, obviously it should only print as close to 
that number as possible, because 15,000 books leftover, for example, 
even at a lower unit cost of $1 is still $15,000 diat will have to be written 
off, that is, deducted from profits and is $15,000 of cash that the pub- 
lisher does not have to spend on other things. But some books, particu- 
larly scholarly and professional works, are very slow moving. Some- 
times a publisher would keep these slow-moving stocks in print but for 
financial reporting purposes will deduct part or all of their value from its 
books to reflect the probability that all or part of the inventory may not 
be sold. A ruling by the U.S. Tax Court, called the Thor Power Took case, 
has affected the length of time that publishers now keep books in print. 
This ruling prohibits any manufacturer from writing off all or part of the 
inventory while at the same lime selling that stock at the same price. In 
effect, prices have to be lowered conxommitandy with the write-off, re- 
ducing partly the financial incentive to keep books in stock that inven- 
tory write-down formulas may define as obsolete but that provide a ser- 
vice to customers. The long term effect of this ruling is that books go out 
of print faster. 

Electronic Publishing 

1 was asked to touch briefly on the subject of electronic publishing. 
This assignment is a little like asking the Catholic priest to teach sex edu- 
cation; the speaker is knowledgeable about the theory but inexperienced 
in practice. Also, the subject of electronic publishing is too broad to dis- 
cuss in detail now, but I will make several observations. The rapid 
changes in technology that are transforming our society are also trans- 
forming the book and journal business. One aspect of that transforma- 
tion is that databases are available online so that up-to-date information 
is more easily available. The combination of databases with microcom- 
puters may change the way certain kinds of reference and research work 
are done. 

The availability of word-processing technology is changing the way 
some publishers work with some authors and typesetters. Keystrokes 
can now be captured at the author level and changes made there, at the 
publisher's or at the typesetter's, online. A disk can be used to drive a 
typesetter without incurring the additional costs of rekeying the manu- 
script. The technology as it now exists can transform the process of mak- 
ing books by marginally saving money and by greatly saving time. By 
capturing keystrokes electronically, a database is created that can be 
changed and sold as an update. The technology is capable of all this and 
much more. Two main factors are at work that inhibit more rapid appli- 
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cation of these technologies. First, there is considerable human resis- 
tance in publishing houses to change. This is magnified by the ignorance 
of some top publishing managers about production in general and tech- 
nology in particular. Second, economic factors are operating at several 
levels to slow the transformation of publishing. Capital investments for 
new equipment are high and the cost benefits are suspect. Certain kinds 
of books, especially where the copy is straight text, are suited for these 
new processes. Books that require more sophisticated design need very 
high-priced equipment that is not vet totally reliable. Finally, publishers 
have an important stake in selling books and journals in the forms in 
which they now exist. Journal publishing, for example, is not only very 
profitable, but publishers receive the money from subscriptions well in 
advance of their need to spend it to make a physical product . The mode) 
for distributing information online is that there is a subscription fee but 
also a fee for connect time that the publisher does not receive until sev- 
eral months after the transaction is completed. So the application of the 
new technology to certain aspects ot distribution is inhibited by financial 
self-interest. 

The most important aspect of new technology in publishing has not 
been the distribution of information directly to readers through online 
services, nor has it yet been through shortened production processes. In- 
stead, automation has transformed and is transforming the way pub- 
lishers process orders and the way librarians and retailers may begin to 
order books and journals. 

The availability of full bibliographic information through the MARC 
system, the Bowker system, and through microfiche programs including 
those of Ingram, Baker & Taylor, the National Association of College 
Stores, and others makes purchase decisions easier. 

Online ordering systems arc currently being developed thai will in- 
crease the processing speed of purchasing. ISBNs give a numeric code to 
products; if we all will adopt SANS— that is, standard address 
numbers — these ordering systems will go forward. 

Most important, technology is currently employed by vendors in their 
own internal order processing. Systems now in place contain files of a 
vendor's customers and include credit controls, links between billing 
and shipping addresses of organizations, and odier important data. Sys- 
tems also contain files of all titles published, including inventory status 
and sales history. Order processing clerks identify the customer and the 
titles requested, input specific instructions on the order and send the or- 
der through for processing. Computer systems automatically reduce in- 
ventory or hold orders unavailable for future shipment, create the docu- 
ments necessary to locate the tides requested in the warehouse, create 
invoices for the customer, and add this sale to others in the vendor's ac- 
counts receivable and sales files. Both publishers and wholesalers are up- 
grading their systems so that the complexities of die book distribution 
system can be accounted for. One of the improvements that will save 
money will be the exchange of electronic instead of paper invoices as well 
as orders. 
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Various players in the distribution chain have been important in the 
application of technology. Librarians were the first to embrace the new 
technology with MARC format and OCLC. Wholesalers and jobbers 
have played an important role in automating aspects of the distribution 
process. And publishers automated order processing, which is now 
ready for a second or third stage of improvement. With the advent of 
online database distribution and electronic means of production, you see 
what I mean by asserting that technology is transforming publishing. 

Publishers recognize the truth of the story of the old schoolteacher who 
died and went to heaven. Upon her arrival, Saint Peter greeted her and 
announced that, just as on earth, people had to work in heaven. So the 
teacher was assigned to a school. Several weeks later, she came to see 
Saint Peter. "I don't think I can do this job very well," she said. "All the 
video monitors, the microcomputers, the individualized instruction are 
just overwhelming to me. Can't I teach like I did for 40 years? Isn't there 
an old-fashioned school I can work in?" 

"Well, yes there is," said Saint Peter, "but it takes certain, uh, ad- 
justments that may not please you." 

What the old schoolteacher learned is that same lesson that publishers 
are learning everyday — namely that you can change or you can go to 
hell. 
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Trends in Publishing 

for Children and Young Adults 

Regino U. Minudri 

This paper contrasts the world of the 1970s with that of today with special refer- 
ence to publications for children and young adults. 

Ijet's take a look at how our society has chanced in the last fifteen 
years. What were you doing in 1970? I was deeply enmeshed in the Fed- 
eral Young Adult Library Services Project in Mountain View, Califor- 
nia. We felt that we were on the cutting line of services to young adults, 
cutting red tape, being where the action was, etc. It was an exciting time 
and one that provided much stimulation, energy, and enthusiasm. 

What was going on in the world? Dick Nixon was president. We were 
beginning to realize that Vietnam was a horrible mistake (400,000 
American troops were pulled out of Vietnam in 1970, the beginning of 
the end.) Charles Manson and his followers brutally murdered innocent 
people in the Tate-LaBianca killings. We found it difficult to understand 
such wanton murders. Isn't it interesting how violence somehow be- 
comes more acceptable when it becomes more common? The Baltimore 
Orioles won the World Series; Kansas City won the Super Bowl . Marga- 
ret Court not only won Wimbledon, she won the Grand Slam of wom- 
en's tennis. America, by 1970, had really felt the impact of the foreign 
car market on our economy. Hot tubs were becoming popular in Cali- 
fornia, and in a few years, we would all chuckle about peacock feathers 
in Marin County. 

We all rushed to see the movie M*A *S*H though some of us com- 
plained of the violence and bloodshed. We also saw Midnight Cowboy, 
Catch 22, and Patton. More than four hundred thousand rock fans took 
over a field at Woodstock, New York, for the be-all and the end-all of 
rock concerts. We listened to Sly and the Family Stone, Simon & Gar- 
funkel, Diana Ross, and Burt Bacharach. Best-selling tunes included 
"Raindrops Keep Falling on my Head," from Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid. Do you remember the scene in which Paul Newman and Rob- 
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In 1970 the population of the United States was 205,052.000; today it 
is projected at 236,681 ,000. In 1970, 69,762,000 of us were under eigh- 
teen, approximately 34%. In 1985, under 18-year-olds number 
62,318,000, or approximately 26% of the population. (Now don't let de- 
mographers tell you that, therefore, children and young adult budgets 
should be cut, since there are fewer of them. What you need is more, so 
that you can reach out better to our target populations. More about that 



In 1970, the consumer price index was 116.3 In December 1984, it 
stood at 31 1.1 , In 1970, you could buy an ounce of gold for $35. (I wish 
I'd invested then, but who had any disposable income in 1970?) On July 
1 , 1985, gold was priced at about $318 per ounce. All this is by way of 
partially explaining the $19.95 picture book, and the $23.95 novel, nei- 
ther of which is a rarity today. 

Among the adult best-sellers in 1970 we find Love Story, by Erich Se- 
gal; The French Lieutenant's Woman, by John Fowles; All You Ever Wanted to 
Know About Sex, But Were Afraid to Ask, by Theodore Rubin; and The Sen- 
suous Woman, by J. The Newbery Award book in 1970 was Sounder, by 
William H. Armstrong; and the Caldecott medal was awarded to Sylves- 
ter and the Magic Pebble, by William Steig. Included in the "Best Books for 
Young Adults' ' were I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, by Maya Angelou ; 
Bless tie Beasts & Children, by Glendon Swarthout; and In this Sign, by 
Joanne Greenberg. Also published in 1970 was Are You There God, It's 
Me, Margaret, by Judy Blume. As far as I can tell, the Newbery and 
Caldecott and the " Best Books for Young Adults" selections are still be- 
ing read. I'm not sure we can say the same about the adult best-sellers. 

Thousand and thousands of books are published each year. It is the 
job of children's and young adull librarians to select from these thou- 
sands of titles those few that have meaning and relevance to our target 
audience. Librarians do the selection and review of new materials in 
strange and mysterious ways. It is not at all unusual for some of us to 
gather in hordes and conduct mass reviews of particular books. 

Others work alone, using the review media as aide, guide, and friend. 
Methods are interesting, but what is important is that sound judgment is 
used, and that a sincere and judicious understanding of community and 
patron needs is present. 1 have yet to meet an active children's or young 
adull librarian who does not know her territory. Generally, we under- 
stand what's coming down, and frequently catch it before it hits. Active 
youth services librarians not only spot trends, they help nurture them, 
and can often create them. I have always felt that it is our duty to let 
publishers know what kids are asking for. what kind of information they 
need today, in the mid-1980s, a time so different from the 1970s. 

Back to demographics. It is inevitable that, in our aging society, some 
administrator will come up with the bright idea that services to youth can 
be cut back because there are fewer children, fewer in schools, and fewer 
young adults. Hogwash. School libraries, however, have been victims of 
this phenomenon. We must all be prepared to show how important it is 
to educate youth in our challenging world, how critical it is for them to 
understand history and science, have a love and recognition of fantasy, 
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and read for pleasure as wel] as edification. Since we have never been 
able to reach all children, even when we had more money and staff than 
we have now, this is our golden opportunity to make an impact. And 
what better people to make that impact than youth services librarians? 
End of sermonette. 

With a little help from my friends, particularly Linda Perkins, Berke- 
ley Public Library's honcho of children's services, I now embark on 
what we have perceived to be some of the publishing trends of the 1 980s. 

Paperbacks? How do you use them? Are they for "hot items" only, or 
do you use them as part of your core collection? What about the scries 
books, the romances, the so-called "peripheral" series items (Harlequin 
Romances)? Most of us consider that kind of fiction to be a kind of "pop- 
corn" for the mind. Good lasting, but full of air. Popcorn is a very 
healthy junk food, but most agree that sound bodies need a more sub- 
stantial diet, one that includes fresh fruit, meat, and dairy products, 
Make your own substitutions. Do paperbacks go better than hardbacks? 
Why? Have the reasons kids like paperbacks changed? Have librarians' 
attitudes toward paperbacks changed? 

You know, World War II is really history to today's young people- So 
is the Vietnam War. Today's fifteen -year-old wasn't even born when 
much of the turmoil over Vietnam was going on. There seems to be an 
increasing interest in war books, in books about contemporary war ma- 
chines, planes, tanks, guns, and military history. 

There is also great interest in books on making money, jobs kids can 
do or get to earn money for themselves, the entreprcnurial syndrome. 
Arc these pre-Yuppies? 

Linda Perkins says she believes the market for computer books has hit 
a plateau. After all, there is only so much you can say about them with- 
out being machine specific, and if it's machine specific, it's limiting, 
etc-, etc., etc. In the same way, there are apparendy enough of the 
"choose your own adventure" books. We can tell that by the fact that 
now some of them arc actually on the shelves. Is it the sameness we see in 
these books that makes the repetition somewhat boring? 

Is juvenile publishing getting too much like the adult market, trying to 
"catch the next wave" and cash in, rather than providing the quality 
that young people need? Also, are paperbacks now being sold so much 
more aggressively that one might be led to conclude that they are "mer- 
chandise" rather than books? Paperback packaging has become much 
more slick, and I'm sure it influences selections by kids as well as librari- 
ans. By this, I mean the publishers' displays and other devices. 

While we cannot dictate what writers should write, or what publishers 
should publish, another problem that should be examined is the lack of 
minority representation in general trade fiction and nonfiction. There 
seems to be a definite lack of minority lead characters or even supporting 
characters. I think this should be carefully scrutinized. With the num- 
bers of minorities in our country, the large increases of Asian and His- 
panic children, there are ever-increasing needs for minority representa- 
tion in books for children and young adults. 

All children need role models: heroes and heroines in fiction and non- 
fiction can serve this purpose well. 
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How can you encourage increased visibility of minorities in books for 
youth? What steps can you/we take without violating the rights and priv- 
ileges of writers and authors. Perhaps it is here that our advice, counsel, 
and knowledge can be of inestimable value. 

What's good on the scene? It looks as if there is a definite move back 
toward the classics. Titles like Heidi, Andersen's tales, Rascal, even Seven- 
teenth Summer, are back in print. It looks as if some back lists have been 
"dressed up." There are also some excellent new board books for the 
very young, and some wonderful books for babies. These have clear, 
concrete illustrations, an uncluttered background, and are for children 
six- to eighteen-months-old. They are available in boards, fabric, or 
plastic. 

In conclusion, have we changed much over the past fifteen years? 
What do we do differently today from yesterday? Have selection pro- 
cesses changed? How? Are children and young adults different today 
from children in 1970? Are librarians different? What has changed us? 
How has the environment of selection been affected (or has it?) What 
about external/internal pressures? Fiscal, conservative, environmental, 
governmental attitudes? Have we gone from protective selection, to ad- 
venturous selection, to custodial selection? What about publishers? Are 
they in fact practicing more self censorship and has publishing become 
more restrictive? I leave you with these questions to ponder. 
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The Pricing of British Journals 
for the North American Market 

Marcio Turtle 



Many British scholarly journals have had one price for domestic subscribers and 
another price for North American subscribers Jot several years. Recently, the two 
prices have become totally unrelated and American librarians have become aware of 
the discrepancy. A seminar entitled ' 'Learned Journals: The Problem of Pricing 
and Buying Round, "held in London on March 22, 1985, was in part an attempt 
to answer charges of discriminatory pricing. This paper is an informal report of the 
seminar. 

^Xost librarians expect to pay a surcharge to cover postage and 
handling for subscriptions to journals published abroad. The added cost 
depends on the frequency of the journal, the weight of the issues, and the 
method of shipping. Many journals, therefore, show both a domestic 
and a foreign (or overseas) subscription price. In the early 1980s, many 
British scholarly publishers began to list a third subscription price for 
North America. Usually this third price includes both the United States 
and Canada, but some publishers charge Canada the overseas price. At 
first the new price was reasonably in line with the other rates, but in 
many cases, within a few years it had increased to two or three times the 
domestic price. While the strengthening dollar enabled a library to pur- 
chase more materials from other foreign countries, this pricing practice 
decreased a library's purchasing power for British scholarly journals. 

The earliest expression of concern was a letter from librarians at 
Linda Hall Library published in April 1984 in the British magazine Na- 
ture, criticizing its practice of charging American libraries a much higher 
rate than other subscribers. 1 The letter was widely publicized in this 
country. At the ALA conference in June 1984, the Bookdealer/Library 
Relations Committee of the Resources Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division introduced a resolution, which was passed 
by the RTSD Board of Directors, The resolution is as follows; 

Whereas, Libraries subscribing to some British periodicals are required to pay a 
U.S. subscription price which is significantly higher than the subscription rate 
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charged to libraries within the United Kingdom as well as other overseas li- 
braries, and 

Whereas it is expected that (here may be some price differential due to fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates and postage costs, some British journal publishers have 
established U.S. prices in excess of what can be considered a normal differen- 
tial, and 

Whereas the higher U.S. price is seriously affecting library budgets and their 
ability to continue to subscribe to needed British journals, and 

Whereas such practices are operating against the free flow of exchanging and 
disseminating information, 

Be it Resolved, Therefore, that the Board of Directors of RTSD request that the 
Executive Director of the American Library Association take action, in con- 
junction with other appropriate library organizations, including ARL, SLA, 
MLA, and IFLA, to convey to British periodical publishers the concern of U.S. 
libraries and lo ask that British periodical publishers establish more equitable 
subscription rates for U.S. libraries. ; 

A few months later, the Faxon Company received 1985 subscription 
rates from a British scholarly publisher. The geographic differential in 
pricing was so great that Faxon's vice-president sent a letter to cus- 
tomers subscribing to those titles, calling their attention to the pricing 
policy and asking them to review their decisions to subscribe. The letter 
also suggested that librarians express their displeasure with the pricing 
structure to the publisher's managing editor. 

While attending the Frankfurt book fair in the fall, Robert Wedge- 
worth, ALA executive director, discussed the matter with representa- 
tives of the offending British publishers, as he had been asked to do 
through the RTSD resolution. The publishers denied that the pricing 
was intended to be discriminatory, but assured Wedgeworth that they 
would carefully consider the North American prices for 1986. Wedge- 
worth related the substance of the discussions to the RTSD Board at 
Midwinter 1985. 

Meanwhile, the Bookdealer/Library Relations Committee invited 
representatives of the British scholarly publishing industry to its 1985 
Midwinter closed meeting in an effort to stimulate open discussion of the 
problem. Both publishers and librarians presented their positions can- 
didly. Although nothing was resolved, the meeting served as a prelude to 
subsequent discussions, and those attending felt optimistic. 

At about the same time, an article by Charles Hamaker and Deana 
Astle appeared in Library Acquisitions: Practice and Theory, reviewing the 
pricing situation, supporting the 1984 RTSD resolution, and calling for 
discussions,' The article documented the discriminatory pricing by 
means of tables showing comparative prices for specific tides and spec i Ik 
publishers. 1 Siegfried Rusch'm published a well-documented article on 
the topic in Serials Librarian. 6 

Mr. Wedgeworth was informed of the seminar on British journal pric- 
ing to be held in London immediately before the 1985 Annual Confer- 
ence of the U.K. Serials Group. He was asked to send a speaker to repre- 
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sent American librarians, and shortly after Midwinter, the author was 
appointed the ALA delegate. 

The Seminar 

The meeting was sponsored by the Association of Learned and Profes- 
sional Society Publishers and the Publishers Association, The large, in- 
ternational attendance demonstrated "the present concern felt by Li- 
brarians, Agents and Publishers over the difficulties of journals pricing, 
particularly for overseas sales . ' ' Morning sessions were concerned with 
"Costs, Pricing and Marketing Journals," while the afternoon sessions 
centered around "The Role of the Subscription Agent," particularly 
the practice of "buying round, ' 1 whereby agents purchase British jour- 
nals at the domestic price on behalf of U.S. customers, thus bypassing 
the higher North American price. 

In the seminar's opening talk, "Costs and Full Recovery: Budgeting 
for Journals and Justifying New Journals," John Jarvis of John Wiley 
Ltd. observed that a new journal begins with a call for papers {market 
research). He presented a hypothetical budget that showed that a jour- 
nal was not expected to make a profit for about five years. The sole- 
source of income is the number of subscriptions times the price. Jarvis 
listed the following costs: editorial fees and expenses, distribution costs 
at about 40 pence an issue, promotion, a percentage of the publisher's 
overhead, and the actual costs of production. The difference between the 
income and the costs is the profit or loss. He then gave four reasons for 
beginning a new journal: financial — for cash flow; competition — 
someone will publish the journal if the publisher does not; response to 
learned societies' requests for assistance; responsibility to provide "ve- 
hicles for primary information transfer" for researchers. 

In the major presentation of the day, "Market Strategies and Price 
Differentials," Gillian Page of Pageant Publishing, spoke about prices 
that are lower for individual subscribers than for institutions, pointing 
out that economies of scale in production permit lower prices for such 
"extra" copies. She mentioned the editorial, design, and production/ 
promotion costs that are independent of the number of subscriptions. 
Thus, the small number of "extra" (or individual) copies requires but a 
small effort; these are made available because of editorial pressure and 
the advantage of having controlled advertising. "Extra" subscriptions 
sometimes are actually produced at lower cost to the publisher, if there 
arc accounting and distribution economies in bulk orders from sponsor- 
ing societies, The dual pricing structure gives value to both the individ- 
ual subscriber, who needs only a few pages of a journal issue, and to the 
library, which purchases a group of papers more economically than if it 
acquired them separately. In addition, the publisher manipulates the 
market by establishing student rates and/or a tic-up with a learned soci- 
ety, giving a new source of authors and forestalling the creation of a com- 
peting journal in the field. With regard to overseas subscription prices 
and the publishers' markups, Page stated that selling overseas costs 
more in two ways: promotion, including mailings and visits; and post- 
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costs should be paid by the subscriber. Other "overseas" costs include 
local offices and services, such as an 800 telephone number and the ac- 
ceptance of credit cards. The U.S. dollar price was created to help the 
U.S. customer, since Americans are not able to pay in foreign currency. 
The present imbalance in pricing, Page believes, resulted from fluctua- 
rions in exchange rates at (lie time of pricing (commonly Junr before ihe 
January volume begins) and was an honest error. 

Speaking as the ALA delegate, I then said that American librarians 
believe that libraries in the U.S. and Canada are being charged a higher 
price for many British journals than anyone else in the world. We do not 
understand the justification for the three-tiered pricing structure. In re- 
sponse, librarians are beginning to publicize this situation, for we are 
not at liberty to cancel journals arbitrarily. At the University of North 
Carolina Library, a study is being made of the pricing pattern of British 
journals, which will involve a faculty review to decide whether lo con- 
tinue to subscribe. 

Dr. Ray Wall, Deputy Librarian at Loughborough University, rep- 
resenting British librarians, explained the budget cuts imposed on Brit- 
ish libraries, occasionally as high as 40%, He then attacked the pub- 
lishers* price spiralmg for the principal market (libraries) to meet a profit 
margin. This action leads to library cancellations, then to higher prices, 
and so on. To the publishers' claim of being ripped-off by interlibrary 
loan and photocopies, Wall said "Nonsense!" Libraries are forced by 
the publishers to use interlibrary loan. He suggested that journal pub- 
lishers look in- house to reduce journal costs. Wall asked why publishers 
do not charge all customers in sterling, and why they should base their 
prices on their major market of overseas customers. In the scientific and 
research journal market, 85 % of the circulation is overseas; 35% to 45 % 
of the subscribers are North American. Wall asked to what extent pub- 
lishers are pricing themselves out of the market. Are librarians paying 
for publishers' experiments? Are publishers' profits always reasonable? 
Wall explained that, because of demographic changes, educational insti- 
tutions are having their enrollment-based budgets cut. At the same time, 
libraries must continue to add materials. He appealed to publishers to 
use their influence to help increase library materials funding. 

John Merriman from B. H. Blaekwell opened the afternoon session 
by speaking against excessive publisher profit and a deteriorating rela- 
tionship between the publisher and the subscription agent. He stressed 
that 80% of the journal publisher's business is from subscription agents. 
Merriman demonstrated that many services to librarians are of equal 
benefit to publishers. He asked that the agent be judged on experience, 
technology, service, and caring. Merriman then discussed the agent's 
practice of buying round or "consolidation": purchasing journals on 
behalf of a library, having them mailed to the agent (where they are 
checked in and claimed, if necessary), and reshipping batches of periodi- 
cals to the library. This issue was at the heart of the seminar. At least 
three subscription agents provide the service to American customers 
who hope by this means to avoid the North American price for British 
journals. In" contrast to the British publishers, most U.S. publishers 
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charge all foreign subscribers rhe U.S. price plus postage. 

Edwin A. Shelock, of the Distribution Centre of the Royal Society of 
Chemistry, argued that the agent provides a service for the library only, 
so the library should pay the entire cost of the service. Publishers cannot 
afford to give agents discounts, because agents complicate their distribu- 
tion processes. Shelock discussed the information broker (the librarian) 
working on behalf of the reader and trying to use, with efficiency, an 
inefficient product (the journal). For scientific journals with a nine- to 
twelve-week production and delivery schedule, the practice of consolida- 
tion interferes with the dissemination of information. Shelock 's justifica- 
tion, later attacked soundly, for the three-tiered pricing structure is that 
the U.S. Postal Service requires that mailed materials carry a dollar 
price. Later clarification showed that this requirement holds true only 
for materials entering the mails in the U.S., as many foreign journals do. 
Shelock 's greatest concern about publisher/ subscription agent relations 
and consolidation appeared to be the loss of integrity in distribution sta- 
tistics, since the agents do not reveal the names of their customers. He 
also wondered if journal prices were high because librarians take too 
long to pay their bills. 

I then explained the reasons American research libraries use foreign 
subscription agents and the benefits of the consolidation service pro- 
vided by a U.K. agent. The University of North Carolina Library pre- 
fers to purchase journals from an agent in the country of origin to ease 
currency exchange problems and to reduce potential language difficul- 
ties and other problems arising from orders placed directly with foreign 
publishers. The consolidation service offers claiming closer to the source 
and nearer the time of publication and makes possible speedier delivery 
of the British journals to our library. The library paid domestic prices for 
1984, but the following year was charged North American prices for 
most tides. 

Or. Wall reviewed the librarian/subscription agent relationship: tim- 
ing of new subscriptions and cancellations, invoicing, pricing trends, ti- 
tle information, automated check-in, back-run supply, disposal of sur- 
plus journals, and buying round. Dr. Wall was entertaining and hard 
hitting. 

Conclusions 

Many of us were disappointed that there was not the promised 50% 
discussion time during the seminar. The meeting was scheduled to run 
only four hours; two before lunch and two after. The late start allowed 
participants to reach London from their homes without spending a 
night. I was surprised by the wide international interest in the program; 
1 20 persons had come from all over the world to attend a four- hour meet- 
ing- 

American librarians and British publishers do not understand each 
other's business; perhaps the subscription agent, in the middle, under- 
stands best. The seminar was an educational experience for all of us. In 
learning about journal publishing, we had to account for the differences 
between American and British publishing. For example, it appears that 
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in the United Kingdom publishers and subscription agents are much 
freer to work together to set prices and discounts. At the same time, there 
is in the U.K. Serials Group a dynamic group of publishers, agents, and 
librarians working together on matters related to serials. 

The publishers do not realize that American research librarians do not 
require a dollar price for British journals, because we purchase these pe- 
riodicals through a subscription agent, either in the U.K. or in this coun- 
try. American libraries do not pay the British publishers, early or late; 
the agent pays them. A price in pounds sterling presents no problem to 
American library subscribers to British scholarly journals. 

Several years ago when the U.S. dollar was falling against European 
currencies, American librarians wanted a firm price for foreign jour- 
nals. The price set then was fair: U.K. cost, plus something for postage 
and conversion into dollars. The "overseas" price, given in sterling and 
used for all foreign countries except the United States and Canada, still 
bears some relationship to the domestic price; often it is identical. The 
publishers gave annual percentage increases to both sterling and dollar 
prices. This practice, along with the dollar's increasing strength, led to 
the pricing situation that exists. All the publishers at the seminar 
claimed that the situation was a surprise to them when it was called to 
their attention. Most agreed that something should be done, but . . . 

We heard many reasons why nothing could be done quickly about the 
discriminatory pricing. U.K. publishers rely on the income from U.S. 
library subscriptions and cannot simply lower that price to either the do- 
mestic or the "overseas" price. They could raise the other prices to our 
level, but "Would you have the U.K. librarians paying that much?" 
they ask. Maybe not, but how about the other overseas customers? The 
publishers might well investigate the possibility of economies from clos- 
ing some of the New York offices or discontinuing the 800 telephone 
numbers and credit card payments — services libraries do not need. Our 
subscription agents handle the publishers' customer service and adver- 
tising already. 

Had American librarians not complained about the discriminatory 
pricing, the situation would have gotten worse. Now that the practice 
has been publicized and criticized, almost certainly something will be 
done. It will not be as much or as soon as we would like, but it will be at 
least a gesture, and it is beginning with 1986 prices. Americans who at- 
tended the seminar have already heard from a few of the British pub- 
lishers about revisions in prices for 1986. Several librarians are studying 
these prices, and their watchfulness will help persuade the publishers to 
continue to hring prices into line. 

British publishers are quite angry now about the practice of consolida- 
tion, for they see income slipping away from them, I suspect loss of in- 
come is much more the reason for their anger than the unreliability of 
their statistics, as Shelock maintained. Since the seminar, at least two 
European subscription agents have received letters from one U.K. pub- 
lisher demanding a guarantee that they will not reship journals to the 
U.S. On the other hand, one British agent is promoting his consolida- 
tion program and guaranteeing domestic prices for 1986. 
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Those of us who attended the seminar are aware that we, building on 
the groundwork of other librarians, have probably accomplished some- 
thing. One publisher is holding American prices at the 1985 level for two 
more years, although they are outlandishly high prices; others are giving 
all journal prices in U.S, dollars. There are indications that more British 
publishers will follow with two prices, given in the same currency. We 
feel certain, however, that had American librarians not brought the situ- 
ation into the open, the pricing differential would have continued to 
grow. We would be prudent to continue to monitor these prices in the 
coming years. 
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* Microform Film Stock: 
A Hobson's Choice. 
Are Librarians Getting the 
Worst of Both Worlds? 

Jerry Duponr 

The Law Library 1 Microform Consortium, a nonprofit library cooperative, is a 
inajur supplier of legal materials on microfiche. Because it regards silver halidefilm 
stock as an inferior medium for materials destined to see actual library use, it sup- 
plies its products only on diazo film The author believes that many librarians have 
misconceived their goals in the cause qfan hival preservation, and thai many micro- 
publishers are unable or unwilling to buck this widespread misconception, Pub- 
lishers will continue to provide silver halide film until educated librarians begin to 
demand a more durable film stock for their libraries. 



The organization which I represent is a nonprofit consumers' co- 
rpora live of libraries. We service alJ types of libraries, but mostly those 
with an interest in law books or government documents. Due to our non- 
profit status, we are able to price our materials very attractively, cur- 
rently at an average of $2.95 per volume or 49c per liche. In seven years 
we have delivered over 1.7 million volumes on microfiche to over five 
hundred subscribing libraries located in fourteen countries. 

We now offer some 1,500 separate titles which, because many are 
multivolume, total more than 55,000 volumes. Most of these materials 
are American. But we have already made a strong start with Canadian 
and British titles, and next year will be adding large batches of material 
from Australia and New Zealand.' In the past, this library of titles has 
grown at an average rate of 7,500 volumes per year. Over the next three 
years we envision quintupling our filming output; so that by 1988 we 
expect to be filming an average of about 35,000 volumes per year. Our 
long-range goal is to capture for posterity the bulk of the retrospective 
public domain titles held in the world's law libraries. 



This paper byjerry Dupom, Executive Director, Law Library Microform Consortium, 
was selected for the "Best of Conference" issue by the jurors for the program entitled 
"Illusions of Longevity? Microforms and Optical Discs in Permanent Library Collec- 
tions," presented by the Reproduction of Library Materials Section on July 6, 1985. 
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Libraries purchase our materials for two principal reasons. Some oi 
our participants have major, mature, research collections. They already 
have most of what we publish in hard copy, but are beset with problems 
of book stock deterioration and lack of shelving capacity. They buy our 
product both to serve the needs of preservation and to recapture valuable 
shelving capacity for new, more heavily used acquisitions. Others of our 
customers presently lack many of the titles which we offer. They view us 
as an extremely economical source for building up their collections in a 
way that does not involve eventual conversion problems. Servicing the 
deeds of these different types of libraries provides us with a sufficiendy 
wide marketing base to guarantee the viability of the project. 

This short introduction describes our mission and helps to explain our 
choice of a filming medium. We are very interested in preservation. It is 
a major part of what we do. But we are just as interested in achieving 
widespread access to the materials. Many of the titles we have filmed 
were in scarce supply, prohibitively priced in reprint editions, or just 
plain unavailable. We are dedicated to ending this era of scarcity and are 
working toward the day when virtually all law libraries, wherever situ- 
ated, will have achieved a rough parity in their ability to access legal re- 
search materials. We have found that the economics of microform per- 
mit a pricing structure that makes that goal attainable. 

It is for this reason that we have chosen diazo microfilm as our pre- 
ferred medium of distribution. We know that our materials actually will 
be used in libraries — used heavily. And we believe that of the presently 
available alternatives only diazo microfiche meets our need for relative 
permanence combined with durability under the conditions of real li- 
brary use. 

As has been explained widely in the literature, silver halide film is the 
preferred film medium for permanent archival storage. We believe in 
this also and maintain a silver halide copy of everything we film in a se- 
cure, atmospheric-controlled storage facility. In short, we maintain "ar- 
chival conditions' ' for the storage of our master fiche. That is essential if 
we are to accomplish our total preservation goals. 

We believe, however, that many librarians have misunderstood the 
meaning of archival storage, erroneously thinking that their separate li- 
braries can or should be fulfilling this mission. But this is impossible! No 
library is capable of maintaining archival storage for the film copies used 
by its patrons, since use by anyone cancels out one of the essential givens 
of archival storage. Archival storage requires that materials be stored in 
unvaryingly perfect conditions of temperature and humidity, in total 
darkness, and in a permanent state of nonuse. 

No real library works that way. If we want to achieve permanent ar- 
chival storage, we must do it in a context different from the working li- 
brary environment by building and maintaining specialized long-term 
storage facilities. 

We share the concern of those librarians who worry about the problem 
of permanent storage for the masters of our many microforms. And we 
are realistic enough to recognize that permanent storage of masters is too 
important a job to be left to the uncoordinated efforts of individual mi- 
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croform publishers. Missions change. Publishers get acquired by enter- 
tainment conglomerates. There is no such thing as institutional mem- 
ory. 

For that reason we have long advocated a sustained governmental in- 
volvement in the societal task of maintaining our stock of microfilmed 
masters, perhaps in one or more facilities such as that built by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for its genealogical records 
in the granite mountains of Utah. If such an effort were undertaken, it 
would probably be at the instigation of some organization with the orga- 
nizational clout of the American Library Association. We would be de- 
lighted to cooperate with such a national effort. 

But permanent preservation is not your library's problem. You are in 
business to serve real live patrons. We publishers should be delivering 
liche to you which is designed to withstand the hard wear and tear to 
which your pa irons will undoubtedly put it. 

Yet the majority of publishers do not give libraries a choice. While 
different titles are variously offered in silver halide, diazo or vesicular 
film stock, few publishers can afford to offer a choice for the same title. 
The economics of microform duplication prevent that. When it comes to 
choosing their film stock, librarians are usually faced with a true Hob- 
son's choice. They get to accept the horse closest to the door. In the ma- 
jority of cases today, that will be silver halide, offered because that is 
what publishers know most librarians have come to believe is appropri- 
ate. As a result, libraries are purchasing ever larger collections of mostly 
silver microforms, little realizing that silver film stock is probably the 
least appropriate choice for their purposes. 

Of the available alternatives, silver film is the least suitable in a use 
environment. It is quite susceptible to scratching, More importantly, it 
is highly susceptible to mold growth. Our organization receives regular 
reports from distressed librarians wanting to know what they can do 
about mold growth eating its way through their microform collections. 
The problem always occurs in their silver film. It breaks our heart to 
have to tell them that there is nothing they can do to reclaim the images 
that have already succumbed to the destructive growth. 

Silver is also the most expensive type of film stock, and it requires the 
most expensive handling during the manufacturing process. This trans- 
lates into higher prices. The final irony is that librarians, in their well- 
intentioned pursuit of an illusive permanence, have managed to select 
the most expensive film with the least durability under actual library 
conditions. To the extent that they have been given a choice, librarians 
have managed to find the worst of both worlds. 

Our organization must also bear responsibility for placing some of 
that fragile silver film. When we first began operations, the archival stor- 
age myth appeared to be too entrenched 10 combat. As a new publishing 
venture, nonprofit but self-sustaining, we had enough problems to oc- 
cupy us without our trying to change the mind-set of the library world. 
But we were never comfortable with silver as a vehicle for our titles, and 
began an education program with our subscribers to acquaint them with 
the issues involved. We had already prepared them for a change when 
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two events occurred, which made our task much simpler. The first was 
an amazing rise in the price of silver, and thus, silver halide film, caused 
by intense speculation in the world silver market. The second was the 
decision by the GPO to issue its microfiche in diazo film stock. The occa- 
sion was loo good to miss, and we immediately notified all of our mem- 
ber libraries that we were changing over to diazo ourselves. We have 
never regretted the decision. Nor have we lost customers because of it. 

Of course, we had better reasons than the shenanigans of the Hunt 
brothers to justify our move. Our own internal testing results gibed with 
those cited by the GPO in support of its conclusion that diazo film is the 
best currently available medium for materials that will see library use. 
The micrographics industry rates diazo film as having a working life of 
one hundred years plus. In addition to its inherent long life, diazo film is 
very durable. Unlike silver halide film, diazo is not easily scratched. 
Also unlike silver halide, diazo is virtually impervious to mold. This 
quality of durability is one of diazo film's major virtues. 

Vesicular film is also durable and mold resistant. However, we have 
other problems with vesicular film. To date we have not yet received suf- 
ficient assurances of its longevity to justify our adopting it as a medium 
of distribution. 

Diazo film is rated as having a life expectancy of something over one 
hundred years. That is not permanent. But then, we have to be realistic. 
What is? Certainly none of our present book stock will last that long. 
Even words carved on stone don't always last that long. Take a walk 
around one of the older cemeteries in your community. Look at the 
tombstone inscriptions for people buried one hundred years ago. Most 
of the carving will be illegible. It is a law of nature. Nothing is perma- 
nent. Heraclitus taught us that the only thing permanent is change itself. 
Things can be only relatively permanent. Our mission is not to make our 
collections indestructible. That is not possible. Our mission is rather to 
insure that human knowledge is preserved in a medium sufficiently du- 
rable, and sufficiently future compatible, so that the next generation will 
be able to receive it and pass it on. We believe that the hundred years or 
so of additional existence we are providing to our materials is sufficient 
to fulfill that mandate. 

One new technology, which may eventually replace microforms, is 
I he optical disk. We have all heard of its potential storage efficiencies and 
other virtues. We think that optical disks have great promise, but that 
they have a long developmental period ahead before they become com- 
mercially feasible for the bulk storage of library collections. More in 
keeping with our present focus is the question of permanence as it relates 
to the optical disk. One of the best recent studies on this was released by 
the International Management Congress as BND Research Fund Re- 
port Number 10." It states: "At present, however, it must be said that 
most of the optica) disk suppliers only appear to be aiming at a storage 
life of ten years." Given current developmental trends, we don't expect 
lo see optical disks with the capacity for archival storage in this century. 

There is a different problem with archival storage, which deserves 
mention. Archival storage is predicated on the assumption of a central 
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storage facility in which master copies of material, correctly processed 
on silver halide film, are maintained in perfect atmospheric 
conditions — a fireproof library of Alexandria, if you will. But we live in 
perilous times. In this nuclear age, destruction of whole cities is a tragic, 
but ever-so-real, possibility. 

Without being unduly morbid, what, for example, would be the result 
of a I hcrmonuclear blast on the city of Ann Arbor, Michigan? Among 
other horrors, it would result in the destruction of the storage vaults of 
University Microfilms and the loss of the masters for the biggest collec- 
tion of filmed periodicals in the world. True preservation under modern 
conditions may call for something conceptually different from storing 
masters in central storage facilities. Dispersal, not concentration, may 
be the only effective preservation strategy for the future. 

If this is so, then we may be on to something. As I said earlier, our 
primary goal is to make our materials as widely available as possible, 
That is why we concentrate so heavily on making them cheaply available. 
We have valid service goals in mind with this dispersal. It is just possible 
that we are also making possible the eventual survival of much of this 
material . 

The conveners of this panel chose an intriguing tide for the program: 
"Illusions of Longevity? Microforms and Optical Disks in Permanent 
Library Collections. ' ' Illusions is an apt choice of word. Permanence will 
always elude us. It is a will-o'-the-wisp, a chimera, an ever-receding 
goal. Microforms will only last a hundred years plus. Books themselves 
will disappear before that. Optical disks are currently being designed 
with maximum lifespans of only a decade or so. We will not achieve per- 
manence with any of these media Bui we must use the best available 
medium until something better comes along. 

For our purposes, diazo microfilm appears to be the most prudent and 
economical medium available. We don't think that it will last forever, 
But it will last through the next century. After that we are confident that 
it will be replaced by media yet unknown. The successor medium will 
also prove to be impermanent. And our successors in the library profes- 
sion will have to find something better. In the meantime, however, we 
will have fulfilled our own destiny by preserving recorded knowledge 
until then. We have a tried and true technology at hand available for 
application to that task. The important thing now is that we set our 
minds to doing it. 
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Microfilm Types: 
There Really Is a Choice 

Suzanne Cafes Oodson 

Silver halide, diazo, and vesicular films have special characteristics. The pur- 
chaser *i choke of film should he governed by an understanding of just what one does 
and does not get with each of these types of film. 

^Buying microforms these days is a lot like buying clothes. Just as we 
have a wide variety of fibres from which to choose in selecting garments, 
so do we often have a variety of film types to consider in purchasing a 
micropublication. Most of us are familiar with the characteristics of the 
various fibres used in clothing — cotton, wool, silk, polyester — and we 
select the fabric that best suits our requirements. Most of us would not 
consider Harris tweed for an evening gown, oor silk chiffon for a busi- 
ness suit, but the reverse would be entirely appropriate. One selects a 
fabric for its performance — for its warmth, its coolness, its softness, or 
stiffness. One should also select a film type on the basis of its proven 
characteristics, choosing the film that best suits one's needs, It would be 
incorrect to claim that one fabric is best for all garments for every occa- 
sion, and it is equally incorrect, in my opinion, to say that one film type 
is superior to all others for every application. The film you choose should 
depend upon the way in which you plan to use it, and it therefore be- 
comes very important to know how each film type behaves and what one 
can expect of it. 

Two recently published articles about film types express a strong pref- 
erence for a specific type of film.' Because some of the arguments for 
these recommendations are not supported by the results of other studies, 
I hope here to give the reader the grain of salt with which one should, in 
my opinion, read these articles. My purpose in doing so is not to argue 
that one should never consider buying a film type other than silver halide 
(although there are those who never would) but rather to provide the 
facts with which one can make an informed decision. 

At this time, we generally find ourselves asked to choose from three 
basic film types — silver halide, diazo, and vesicular. Additional films 
exist — ovonic, electrophotographic, photoplastic, thermally processed, 
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for example— but these are still in the development a) stage and are not 
used for library publications in microform. Therefore, the films with 
which I am concerned here are the first three. 

Silver halide Film 

Silver halide film is the only film for which there are standards for ar- 
chival stability. In other words, with silver film one can say that when it 
has been manufactured, processed, and stored in accordance with die 
relevant standards, one then has a proven archival medium. At this 
time, silver halide film is the only recognized archival film.' To be truly 
archival, silver film must be stored in accordance with ANSI PHI. 43, 
Storage of Processed Safety Film. 5 As Dupont has pointed out, using film as 
we do in libraries means that that film is not being kept under archival 
conditions at all times.' In most cases, I suspect, it never is kept under 
archival conditions. However, silver halide film holds up remarkably 
well even when it is subjected to conditions of temperature and humidity 
well beyond the upper limits specified in the standard. Robert Mortice. 
Quality Control Supervisor at University Microfilms International, de- 
scribed a test in which a piece of silver film was left in a special oven for a 
prolonged period. 1 'The enclosed piece of silver film was in the chamber 
for thirty days at 122°F (50°C) at 96% relative humidity. As you can see 
[and I did], it emerged relatively unscathed. There is however a strange 
phenomenon which takes place when vesicular film is subjected to the 
same environment. The effect was discussed in a recent ANSI Subcom- 
mittee meeting and a new appendix will be added to the vesicular film 
specification pointing out the dangers of very high humidity storage.'" 
Properly processed silver film is also resistant to damage from exposure 
to light * 

Diazo Film 

The most difficult film to choose is probably diazo. The reason is that 
diazo films are manufactured by different companies — Kodak, Xidex, 
Bexford, for example — with each manufacturer making a range of diazo 
films designed to meet specific needs. Since ail diazo films fade, and 
since the rate of fading varies from film to film, it becomes important to 
know just which film you have bought or are considering buying. Figure 
1 illustrates the number of hours it took to fade fifteen different diazo 
films from Dmax (maximum density) to a density of 0.5, which is the 
density at which a diazo film is considered unusable. The author of the 
report from which this table has been taken concluded that "there does 
not appear to be a diazo film characteristic which indicates the resistance 
of the film to fading. Some manufacturers appear to have a range of films 
which are generally more resistant to fading than those made by their 
competitors. From time to time the manufacturers make changes in the 
formulation and manufacturing technique used for their products so the 
results given here may not be valid in future."' These facts mean, of 
course, that you may have bought a film that takes 19.6 hours to fade, or 
you may have bought one that will fade in 3.4 hours, but usually you 
have absolutely no idea. I have questioned micropublishers on the sub- 
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Rank 


Film 


Time 
(hours) 


I 


Xidex DEH 


19.6 


2 


Xidex OEM 


15.3 


3 


Regma MFP51 1 


10.9 


4 


Regmo MFP502 


9.9 


5 


Kalle P135G 


8.5 


6 


GAF 261 0P7 


8.2 




Xidex DMC 


8.2 


8 


GAF 2608P7 


7.2 


9 


Regmo MFP501 


7.1 


10 


Xidex DHCF 


6.9 


11 


Kodak M 


5.3 


12 


Bexford 2DP15 


4.5 


13 


Bexford 2DP22 


4.4 


14 


Kalle P135M 


4.0 


15 


Bexford 2DP21 


3.4 



Sminr: Mark I.. Junes, Fading aj Dimo Microfilms in Rradm, NCRd I'abliration No. 10, Hadield, 
England, NRCd, 1978, p. 6. Rt-printccl hy permission of Die eopyrighi owner. 

figure 1 

The Times Taken to Fade from Dma.v to D = 0.5 For the 
Film Sam pies Exposed in the NCR 456-200 in Test 2. 

jecl. and they generally do not know either, leaving the selection of the 
film stock to their technical people, I suppose, who probably look for the 
best price. The Law Library Microform Consortium, for example, 
states in their catalogue that "all microfiche are supplied in ANSI/NMA 
Standard [which standard?] 24X or 42X, Diazo film, negative image^ 
with eye-visible headers," a description that really tells one very little. 
The one publisher I have found who does specify uses Xidex DHCF, 
which faded in 6.9 hours in the test mentioned above. Why, one won- 
ders, did they not select the long-lived Xidex DEH, which lasts almost 
three times longer? Surely the customer who chooses a diazo film de- 
serves the best of that type. Bui to be fair, since the customer rarely asks, 
why should the publisher care? 

Vesicular Film 

Vesicular film is generally unaffected by light, but it does scratch 
readily, and it can be damaged by excessive heat. Again 1 am indebted to 
Robert Motticc for some firsthand evidence. At University Microfilms 
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International they performed a scratch test on samples of silver, diazo, 
and vesicular film stock, using a piece of apparatus built there in accor- 
dance with ANSI PHI. 37, a the standard for such devices. Mottice de- 
scribes the process: "The downward force of the scratching stylus can be 
changed by moving the brass weight along the threaded shaft. For this 
test, the force was set at 18 grains. Multiple, side-by-side passes were 
made at this setting on each of 3 different film types. The scratched sam- 
ples were put into slide mounts for your viewing convenience. You will 
notice the diazo film sustained more damage than the silver. This I find 
hard to understand since past practical experience reminds me that 
diazo is generally the tougher of the two. It is possible that surface hard- 
ness varies from manufacturer to manufacturer and from product to 
product. As you can see, the vesicular was damaged the most. " In the 
samples I received, the damage to the vesicular film far exceeded that to 
the silver or diazo films. 

Vesicular film is also susceptible to damage from heat. "All indica- 
tions are diat this type of image [vesicular] is very stable at room temper- 
atures. However, at elevated temperatures there is a softening of the 
binder which causes a collapse of the bubbles and image loss. Examples 
of image loss have been observed after short exposures to 150°F. The 
maximum safe upper temperature varies with the film manufacturer 
and the film type. . . . The essential fact to keep in mind about vesicular 
film stability is that even very short exposure times to elevated tempera- 
tures will destroy the image."" The ANSI standard for the film gate 
temperature in microform readers specifies lb7 J F as the upper limit,'* 
but many machines exceed this, some by a good many degrees. Read the 
periodic equipment reviews in Library Technology Report} if you doubt 
this. The only vesicular film at this time durable above I67°F is Xidex 
XRPG. which is rated by Xidex as stable to a temperature of 170° F. For 
this reason any vesicular film you buy should be Xidex XRPG— at least 
until a film as good as or better than Xidex XRPG is developed. 

These, then, are the basic facts. I might also mention that one will, of 
course, have very special problems with films where the temperature 
and humidity are far above what we in temperate climates ever 
experience — in the tropics, for example. In my own situation, our build- 
ing temperature is generally too hot, although the outside air is usually 
cool, but our humidity is low, so fungus growth has never been a prob- 
lem. It would not do, however, to store one's films in a damp basement. 
More detailed information about these three film types can be found in 
"Microfilm — Which Film Type, Which Application?"" 

Recent Recommendations 

In light of the foregoing observations, I would like to comment on 
some of the statements made in the previously mentioned articles by Du- 
pom and by Mayfield. Jerry Dupont, of the Law Library Microform 
Consortium, in his paper "Microform Film Stock: A Hobson's Choice. 
Are Librarians Getting the Worst of Both Worlds?" defends his firm's 
decision to issue their publications on diazo film by repeatedly arguing 
that microforms in use in a library are, obviously, not being kept in ac- 
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cordancc with the relevant standards for archival storage of film, and 
that since silver halide film can be considered to be truly archival only 
when it is archival! y stored, it follows that silver film in use in a library is 
not archival and therefore a waste of money . He goes on to say that ' 'the 
micrographics industry rates Diazo film as having a working life of one 
hundred years plus."' What he neglects to mention is that a diazo film 
rated as "long-term" film, can only be considered so when it is stored 
under archival conditions. ANSI PHI .60, Specifications for Stability of Am- 
monia Processed Diazo Film is very definite about this: "Long-term film is a 
photographic film which is suitable for the preservation of records for a 
minimum of one hundred years when stored under archival- conditions' ' 1 (em- 
phasis added). And furthermore, elsewhere in that standard we find that 
' 'it is recognized that diazo images do change upon exposure to light and 
that use for more than three hours might cause unacceptable images. 
However, this standard applies only to storage copies and not to work 
copies .... While work copies may be subjected to substantia! use dur- 
ing their useful life, storage copies should be used only infrequently. A 
maximum three-hour use in a reader or printer seems reasonable during 
the 10-year life expected of a medium term storage film or the 1 00 -year 
life expected of a long-term storage film." 1 '' Yet Dupont recommends 
that we select diazo film instead of silver halide because we cannot pro- 
vide archival storage conditions and because he considers diazo tougher 
lhan silver. I submit that if we accept the facts presented in the ANSI 
standard, then we must conclude that silver film in a user environment is 
more likely to be with us for years to come than is diazo. All diazo films 
fade upon exposure to light, and most working collections might be ex- 
pected to go beyond the three-hour limit imposed by the standard, long 
before their hundredth birthdays. Silver film, on the other hand, is very 
resistant to light and heat, and can tolerate long periods of exposure to 
both without problems. The scratch test made by University Microfilms 
International showed the silver sample to be the most scratch resistant 
(although in general we would expect the diazo to outdo the silver in this 
respect). The point is that diazo also can be scratched. Long-term diazo 
film has been developed not specifically for active library use but rather 
lor those applications where it is necessary (often for legal reasons) to 
keep records for a minimum length of time — up to one hundred years, 
perhaps. The keeper of these records needs to know thai within a re- 
quired time period he or she can gain access to a record. The records 
must persist for that time, but they will be subjected to minimal use and 
may, in fact, never be consulted. When the conditions specified in the 
standard are met, long-term diazo qualifies. In this instance it represents 
an economical and reliable storage medium. But it emphatically does 
not qualify as long-term when it is subjected to the kind of use a working 
library collection receives. 

Because there are standards governing the manufacture and process- 
ing of silver film, one always knows what one is getting when one pur- 
chases film conforming to those standards. With diazo films one can 
(and should) insist on knowing whether the film offered rates as a long- 
term film, in accordance with ANSI PH1.60, One must also recognize 
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that the potential life of that film will only be realized if it is kept under 
archival conditions, as specified in ANSI PHI. 43, because failure to do 
so will greatly reduce the life of the film and will automatically nullify its 
long-term status. By saying that proper storage is important tor all types 
of film, we can dismiss the whole archival storage question, which is so 
often dragged into the film argument and which is, to me, just a red her- 
ring. 

Dupont argues thai nothing is permanent — true, but I feel that he is 
overly pessimistic. He says that "certainly none of our present book 
stock will last that long, i.e., one hundred years" 1 ' and that ". . . tomb- 
stone inscriptions for people buried one hundred years ago . . - will 
mosdy be illegible." The analogies he draws between books and tomb- 
stones and silver and diazo films, and the impermanence of them all, 
correspond to my earlier analogy between films and fibres, although 
not, I think, quite the way he intended. It is true that newsprint is not 
long-lived, but good paper is. As for tombstones, if you want to be for- 
gotten, be sure that yours is made of limestone. Expose this to the ele- 
ments and it will be gone in a flash (geologically speaking). But select a 
good granite and you can rest happily, knowing that whatever you have 
chosen to have chiselled will be there for many generations to come. The 
fact is that silver halide film, even m use. is eminently predictable. It 
stands up well to heat and light. In microfiche format, because the fichc 
carrier, rather than the Ik he, is moved around, scratching is a minor 
consideration. Properly maintained reading equipment can go far to- 
ward reducing scratches on roll film. Diazo film fades, and different 
brands (indeed, different batches from one manufacturer) will, as wc 
have seen, fade at different rates. The more it is used, the faster it will 
fade. It will fade gradually even if it is kept in dark storage. Vesicular 
film scratches easily, and will melt if the temperature rises above a cer- 
tain point. 

For similar reasons, I disagree with some of die statements in May- 
field's "Using Micrographics Technology to Preserve and Make Acces- 
sible Records of Permaneni Value." Nuiing ilnti mKli hatidr film 
should be selected for the master negadve for archival storage, he adds 
that "it is generally preferable to use diazo or vesicular films as working 
copies in a library setting. Silver film may be scratched; it is sensitive to 
acids left on the film by human handling; and it may be attacked by fun- 
gus if temperature and humidity controls are not carefully main- 
tained.*" Silver film can be scratched, but so can diazo or vesicular and, 
of the three, vesicular film is the most vulnerable. Silver film can be at- 
tacked by fungus, but so (although it is not as likely) can the others, and 
under reasonable conditions of temperature and humidity, silver film 
performs very well and it is capable of withstanding extreme conditions 
lor long periods of time without discernible damage, if the test made at 
University Microfilms International is any indication. 

Mayficld's statement that "all three types of film have the same life 
span when used in a library setting""' is not supported by the results of 
the investigations of the characteristics of films described above. 

In conclusion, different films exist for different purposes. If you need 
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an inexpensive film for a microform publication that you know will be 
superseded or outdated in a few days or a lew years, then by all means 
choose a nonsilver film if you wish. But do store it apart from your silver 
films to avoid any possible harmful chemical interaction. If, on the other 
hand, you are buying a microform publication for your permanent col- 
lection, I suggest that you choose silver halide film. In my opinion, silver 
film reasonably cared for has the potential to far outlast the others. And 
for those research collections that receive only light use, and which one 
would hope to keep "forever," (or as long as possible), I believe that 
there is at this time no question that silver halide film is the best choice. 
All hard evidence to date indicates that if the earth continues to exist, 
then your silver film, kept under decent, even though "sub-archival", 
conditions will (together with your granite tombstone) be around for 
many years to come. 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 

To conclude its thirtieth year. Library Resources & Technical Services is dedicating 
the October/December 1986 issue to reviews of important publications in the 
technical services field. We invite you to submit a paper for this issue. 

t. Write an in-depth, evaluative review of ihe recent publications you con- 
sider the most important in the specialty of your choice. 

2. Select only one of the following specialties: 

(a) administration/management of technical services 

(b) automation of technical services 

(c) collection development/management 

(d) conservation/preservation 

(e) descriptive cataloging 

(f) micrographics/ reprography 

(g) serials librarianship 

(h) subject analysis 

3. Limit your choice nl publications to books, new serials, single issues of 
serials and/or single articles. Any or all of these formats may be included 
in the review; exclude nonprini publications. Selrcl only publications 
with imprint or copy right dates of 1981 through 1985. inclusive. Select no 
less than five and no more than ten publications to be reviewed. 

4. No more than two authors should prepare a review. 

5. Prepare a paper from 10 to 20 manuscript pages in length (typed double- 
spaced). Follow the "Instructions to Authors" in the January/March 
1986 issue of LRTS. Send the following information for each author with 
the manuscript: ( I ) social security number; (2) business address; (3) busi- 
ness telephone number; and (4) home address. It is not necessary to send a 
stamped envelope. 

6. Mail three copies of the manuscript to Elizabeth L. Tate, Editor, LRTS, 
1 1415 Farmland Drive, Rockville, MD 20852. All manuscripts received by 
May 10, 1986, will be considered. 

Each assistant editor will appoint a panel to select the paper to be published in 
his or her field of expertise. The papers will be judged on the basis of readability 
and cogency of the reasons for the selections. An honorarium will be awarded 
for each manuscript selected for publication. The authors of the reviews selected 
for publication will be notified in July 1986. Manuscripts not selected will be 
discarded . 



EDITOR S NOTE 



The photograph of the Margaret Mann Citation presentation on page 384 of the 
October/December 1985 issue was inadvertantly reversed during the printing 
process. The accompanying caption is therefore incorrect. Award recipient Lu- 
cia J. Rather appears on the right and chair Carol Mandel on the left in the 
photo as printed. 



IN MEMORIAM: FRANCES MORTON 



The Resources and Technical Services Division (RTSD) of the Ameri- 
can Library Association (ALA) notes with sorrow the sudden passing of 
our friend and colleague Frances Morton , a senior descriptive cataloger of 
Persian and Arabic materials in the Descriptive Cataloging Division of 
the Library of Congress. 

Frances entered the library profession later than many of her col- 
leagues, completing her M.L.S. in 1977. Although a latecomer to the pro- 
fession, she made significant contributions to it. She was one of a small 
and dedicated group who strove to increase awareness of the need for bib- 
liographic control of Middle Eastern literature. 

During her years as a member of the American Library Association she 
served on the RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section's (CCS) Com- 
mittee on Cataloging: Asian and African materials. One of the last assign- 
ments she performed for this committee before her term of office expired 
was to chair the task force it appointed on uniform titles for constitutions. 
The bulk of this list was compiled by Frances, who spent many of her free 
hours digging through the resources available to her at the Library of 
Congress. She undertook this assignment with her usual vigor and self- 
discipline for a high standard of excellence. The completed work ' 'List of 
Uniform Titles for Constitutions," will be published by and available 
from RTSD. 

She also served for several years as the representative of the Middle East 
Librarian's Associadon to die RTSD/CCS Committee on Cataloging: 
Description and Access. In addition to her role in RTSD, Frances was 
also active in the ALA Association of College and Research Libraries 
(ACRL). At the time of her death in October she was a nominee for vice- 
chair/ chair- elect of the Asian and African Section of ACRL. 

She also was a member of the Middle East Librarians' Association, 
Middle East Studies Association, Society for franian Studies, and the 
Turkish Studies Association. To all her colleagues, friends, and family we 
express our sympathy, Frances was witty, open, and warm. She enjoyed 
life and got the utmost out of every second of every day. She will be sorely 
missed for these personal qualities as well as for the benefits she brought to 
the profession. She was an energetic and enthusiastic librarian who gener- 
ously shared her expertise in Persian and Arabic culture and literature 
with all she encountered. — Prepared by her RTSD friends. 



For the Record 



Annual Report of the Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee, 
July 1, 1984-June 30, 1985* 

Margaret E. Cockshutt, Chairperson 

The Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee (EPC) held 
its eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth meetings at the Library of Congress 
(LC) on October 4-5, 1984, and April 18-19, 1985. During the October 
meetings, categories of priorities were established for the various sched- 
ules and tables, which had been prepared or discussed for several years, 
for edition 20 of the Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC), 

(1) REVISIONS TO BE PUBLISHED BEFORE EDITION 20 

The EPC endorsed in principle the publication of 004-006 Data Pro- 
cessing and Computer Science and Changes in Related Disciplines. 
This new schedule was developed in response to many requests from the 
field and was subsequently published as a separate in May 1985. 

The committee recommended to the Forest Press Committee (FPC) 
that a revision of 312 Statistics of Populations (Demographics) be pub- 
lished la Decimal Classification Additiom , Notts and Decisions (DC&) It was 
subsequently published in DC&4:5 Spring 1985. By the relocation of 
Demographics from 312 to the appropriate subject with the addition of 
s.s. -021 from Table I, the DDC removes the previously existing dual 
provision of both 312 and the subject plus s.s. -0212. The elimination of 
the confusing dual provision should help the classifier to avoid inconsis- 
tent application of the DDC. However, geographic statistics that deal 
with a particular place will remain in 314-319 as a number or classifiers 
had requested. 

The EPC reaffirmed its decisions to publish expansions for areas -52 
Japan and -68 South Africa (Table 2) in DC& 4:5 Spring 1985. The 
previously approved expansion of areas -624-629 Sudan was with- 
drawn, however, because of the possible instability of its geographic 
boundaries. A revised and expanded area table for -95 Melanesia, in- 
cluding Papua New Guinea may also be published before edition 20 if a 

*A modification and summary of the complete Report, which will be published in Deci- 
mal Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions, 
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satisfactory table can be prepared in time. All of these area expansions 
have been requested by classifiers in the countries concerned, are in ac- 
cordance with local literary warrant, and are in accordance with the 
principle that the DDC must continue to be a classification system for 
international use. 

All of the above schedules and area tables, together with 301-307 So- 
ciology, published in 1982, are viewed as parts of edition 20, projected 
for publication about 1991. Their publication now should help to reduce 
the implementation problems of edition 20 for practising classifiers. As 
usual, these revisions are applied centrally bv LC's Decimal Classifica- 
tion Division (DCD) through the various LC mechanisms alter publica- 

(2) Revisions for possible inclusion in edition 20 

Five phoenixes or schedules with major revisions were reviewed to try 
to finalize some decisions for edition 20. There have been numerous re- 
quests from practising classifiers for major revision of 350-354 Public 
Administration, since this class is so difficult to apply. No decision will 
be made on this schedule until the EPC has seen a fuller draft schedule 
and until it has been sent to outside subject experts for critical appraisals. 

Various drafts of a phoenix revision of 370 Education have been un- 
der consideration; the latest draft was sent for evaluation to subject ex- 
perts. Although the critiques were mixed, the EPC believed that the 
phoenix still needed much revision and would also have required sub- 
stantial changes throughout the DDC. The 370 Education phoenix was, 
therefore, withdrawn from consideration for edition 20. 

Phoenix revisions of 560-590 and 611-612 Life Sciences are being 
prepared by the division staff at LC and by a team of librarians and biol- 
ogists at Lancashire Polytechnic (United Kingdom). The discipline is 
complex because of basic disagreements among scientists about its intel- 
lectual structure and thus about the nature of the literature and the cita- 
tion order for synthesis in classification. The committee recognizes the 
need for critical reviews of the two drafts by science librarians, scientists, 
and other subject experts; the EPC hopes to make an interim recom- 
mendation on one of the phoenix drafts in 1986, but a final recommen- 
dation about its inclusion in edition 20 cannot be made for some time. 

The phoenix Proposed Revision of 780 Musk had been published as a 
separate in 1980 for detailed evaluations and field trials in North Amer- 
ica and abroad. During the 1984-85 meetings, the EPC discussed the 
780 phoenix in terms of its general acceptability and in the light of vari- 
ous published and unpublished critiques. Its merits are particularly 
strong as a bibliographic classification for classified catalogues and bibli- 
ographies, largely outside NortJi America, and as a tool for online 
searching, browsing, and retrieval. The problems it creates are also un- 
deniable: the necessity, at least in some libraries, for reclassification to 
avoid split files; the lengthy notation if the synthetic capabilities are fully 
exploited; and the difficulties of application if the full synthesis is used. 
The committee also recognized the need for this fully synthetic biblio- 
graphic classification in non-American libraries, which account for 
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about 50% of the iXDC sales. Finally, the EPC recommended to the FPC 
that the phoenix 780 Music be published as a separate before edition 20 
with certain changes: principally, the use of 780.924 instead of the finite 
list of composers at 789; and the alteration of the citation order for the 
literature of vocal music to ' 'form— executant" instead of "executant — 
form." The RFC will ask LC to consider applying both the revised 780 
Music schedule and the edition 19 schedule until edition 20 is published 
when the phoenix 780 will become part of the official DDC canon. 

The EPC also agreed that work on 001-003 Systems and Communi- 
cation should be continued, for possible approval and publication in 
DC&, perhaps in 1986, for centralized application on publication. 

(3) REVISIONS TO BE POSTPONED BEYOND EDITION 20 

The following schedules and tables had been considered or approved 
for major revision for edition 20, but have now been postponed or with- 
drawn: 624/690/71 1 Buildings; Table 1 Standard Subdivisions; 800 Lit- 
erature, together with Tables 3-4; 355-359 Military Art and Science; 
and a change in the official citation order for synthesis in 340 Law. 

(4) Other business 

The committee honoured John A. Humphry and Betty Humphry on 
the occasion of his retirement as executive director of Forest Press and as 
the Forest Press continuing member of the EPC. The EPC welcomed 
Peter J. Paulson as Humphry's successor. Arnold S. Wajenberg was 
elected as vice-chairperson to December 1986. 
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From: Dana L Roth, tttad, Science & Engineering Libraries, California Institute oj 
Technology, Pasadena. —[Abridged] Robert Rodriguez' reply {April/June 1985) 
to Carol Mandel's question, "Should library catalogs provide access to parts of 
books?" ("Enriching the Library Catalog Record," Jan. /Mar. 1985) fails to 
recognize the comprehensive treatise, which in some cases is followed by mono- 
graphic reprints of individual chapters . . . One of the major prom ises of on- 
line public catalogs is the opportunity they offer to reexamine past practices and 
develop new solutions for seemingly intractable problems. The recent recogni- 
tion that databanks available to the public need to be location specific . . and 
accurately reflect a given library's holdings can easily be extended to include 
analytical entries in the online public catalog. . . . What better way for refer- 
ence librarians and catalogues to work together developing their collections than 
to actually analyze reference books for the online public catalog? 

John W, East's recent review of the implications for cataloging conference 
proceedings, ("Citations to Conference Papers and the Implications for Cata- 
loging," April/June 1985) correctly notes that title entry should become dc ri- 
geuer. An additional suggestion would be that cataJogers go one step further 
and actually check CASSI (Chemical Abstracts Source Index) or the Mathematical Re- 
t iewf l.iU of Periodicals and sec how a major abstracting/indexing service cites the 
publication in hand. Fast's initial ("sample i f . "Procteditius ul tin Sympo- 
sium on Thin Film Phenomena," is cited in CASSI and Chemical Abstracts si 
"Proc. -Electrochem. Soc, v. 78-2, 1978." 



Editor's note: Letters sent to the editor for publication in this column cannot be ac- 
knowledged, answered individually, or returned to the authors. Whenever space is 
available in an issue, selected letters will be published, with little or no editin- 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO Ai 



Please follow these \ 
sources & Technical Services: 

L Submit original, unpublished articles only. Do not submit manuscripts 
being considered for publication elsewhere. Articles of four to six thou- 
sand words on subjects of interest to technical services librarians are pre- 
ferred. 

2. Write the article in a grammatically correct, simple, readable style. Re- 
member that the author is responsible for the accuracy of all statements 
in the article. 

3. Give the article a brief title; if the title is not descriptive of the content, 
add a brief subtitle. On a separate page give the title, the name(s) of die 
author(s), and the title and affiliation of each. If the paper has been pre- 
sented at a conference (the proceedings of which will not be published), 
identify the conference by name and date on the cover page, 

4. On a separate page, type the title and subtitle, followed by a brief ab- 
stract, typed double-spaced. Do not identify the author(s) here or else- 
where in the manuscript. 

5. Type the manuscript, double-spaced, on 8 l /2-by-l 1-inch nonerasable 
paper. Use fresh, bright typewriter or computer printer ribbons. Please 
TYPE ALL QUOTED TEXT DOUBLE-SPACED. 

G. Consult Webster's Minih New Collegiate Dictionary, supplemented by Web- 
ster's Third International, for spelling and usage; prefer the first spelling. 
Verify the spelling and accuracy of names in an appropriate reference; 
don't rely solely on your memory. 

7. Consult The Chicago Manual of Style, 13th ed., revised and expanded {Chi- 
cago; Univ, of Chicago Pr,, 1982) for capitalization, abbreviations, etc. 

8. Follow the examples and suggestions in chapter ] 2 of The Chicago Manual 
in designing tables. Submit each table on a separate page at the end of the 
paper. Indicate the preferred placement in the text with an instruction in 
brackets. Use tables sparingly and provide each with a brief, meaningful 
caption. TYPE TABLES DOUBLE-SPACED THROUGHOUT. 

9. Be prepared to supply camera-ready copy for each illustration, if your 
paper is accepted. Accompany the manuscript with a photocopy of each 
and a brief, meaningful caption noted on the verso. 

10. Submit all bibliographic citations on separate pages at the end of the article, 
PLEASE TYPE ALL "REFERENCES" DOUBLE-SPACED. Use 
superscript numbers throughout the text, but do not type the numbers as 
superscripts in the "References," and do not indent the first line. Use 
"References" to document the text, not to amplify it. Note that a short- 
ened form (not op ck. or lot. cit. ) is used for subsequent references to a 
previously cited wnrk. If no other reference intervenes, use "Ibid." to 
take the place of the elements of the previous reference that apply. Do not 
underline "Ibid, '* A reference to another article from a previously cited 
collection can be shortened by means of a cross-reference. VERIFY 
EACH CITATION CAREFULLY. 

The fictitious examples below illustrate the preferred style. 
1. Robert Gardner and Julia Rowc, "A Practical Method of Automatic 
Indexing, ' ' Library Resources C ' 
1987). 



2. Neville A. Fisher and others, Publishing Paiterm 
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braries of the Future, V,2 (Westport, Conn.: Coronada Univ. Pr., 
1986). 

3. Ibid., p. 194. 

4. Michael R. Culver, "Cataloging at Home with a Microcomputer," 
in Technical Services Tomorrow; Proceedings of a Colloquium on March V3, 
1988 ed. Charles k. Datum (Chicago: American Library Assn., 
1989), p. 205-25. 

5. Gardner and Rowe, "A Practical," p,290, 

6. Jo Anne Quoddy, "Problems in Sending Publication Orders by 
Space Shut tie," in Tech nica I Serv ices (see re f , 4) , p. 84-96, 

II, Send the original and two photocopies of your manuscript to Elizabeth 
L, Tate, Editor, LRTS, 11415 Farmland Dr., Rockville, MD 20852. 
Allow a minimum of two months for refereeing and editorial review. 
Please include an addressed envelope, large enough and with sufficient 
postage for the return of your manuscript. Overseas contributors need 
send one copy only, and no envelope is required. 
The I .RTS editorial office in general follows die Guidelines for Auihon, Editors and 
Publishers of Literature in the Library and Information Field, adopted bv the American 
Library Association Council in 1 983 and available from the ALA Executive Of- 
fices. Information about copyj iidu policies also is available at ALA Headquar- 
ters. 



Stocked Any Language 
Courses Lately? 



tional book / cassette 
comprehensive courses in: 



Afrikaans 


French 


Japanese 


Amharic 


German 


Korean 


Arabic 


Greek 


Mandarin 


Bulgarian 


Haitian Creole 


Norwegian 


Cambodian 


Hausa 


Persian 


Cantonese 


Hebrew 


Polish 


Danish 


^ Hindi 


Portuguese 

r\U Ml:J 1 1 


Dutch 




English 


Indonesian 


Serbo-Croatian 


Finnish 


Italian 


Spanish 



j our self-insrruc- 
use by their patrons. We offer 

Swahili 
Swedish 
Tagalog 

Thai 
Turkish 
Twi 
Urdu 
Vietnamese 
Yoruba 



Free 32-page catalog available from; 

auDia-FORum 



Room A.-2, 96 Broad Street, 
Guilford, CT 06437 
(203J 453-9794 
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CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Would you lib: to serve on the Listeners' Jury to select the papers to be pub- 
lished in the "Best of the 1986 Conference" issue? Each member of the jury will 
be asked to nominate the three "best" papers presented at RTSD pre con- 
ferences or programs during the 1 986 Annual Conference in New York City, 
June26-July 3, iy 86. Authors of the papers selected as "best" by a majority of 
the jury will be invited lo submit their papers for publication in the January/ 
March 1987 issue of Library Rtsourcts & Technical Services. 

Tf you plan to attend and would like to be a member of the 1986 Listeners' 
Jury, please let (he LRTS editor know of your interest. Members of the 1985 
juries are eligible to serve on this year's jury. Send the following information to 
the editor: your name; business address; business telephone number; home ad- 
dress; areas of special interest or expertise; and any preconferences you plan to 
attend (Technical Services Cost Pre conference, June 26-27 or Preservation for 
Collection Managers, June 27). Send this information postmarked no later than 
April 15 f 1936 to: Elizabeth L. Tate, Editor. LRTS, 1 1415 Farmland Drive, 
Rockville, MD 20852. 

Those selected as jurors will be notified and sent specific instructions in May 
or early June. 



WHEN THE QUESTION IS SERVICE 

THE ANSWER IS 

• FIRM ORDERS 
• CONTINUATIONS 
• APPROVAL PLANS 
• BINDING SERVICES 
• ON-LINE ORDERING 

"serving college and university libraries for over 12 years" 

Ambassador Book Service, inc. 

42 CHASNER STREET • HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 11550 

toll tree In New York call collect 

800-431-8913 (516)489-4011 
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WeVe taken book ordering 
out of the Dark Ages. 



BaTaSYSIEMS" is Baker & lay.ors newest generanon 
til clcaronic hook ordenng services lis cspttoHy 
designed to work with existing cnmpuU'1 hardware 
wiih buili in flexibility thai allows you to nratch ihe 
level ol service to your library s unique need". 

Whichever service level you choose you'll save rime, 
reduce paperwork and speed bonk acquisitions-all 
ut j lower cost Tor example 

ORDFR .tllows you to order hooks tlirough your per- 
sonal computer, using a modem and regular telephone 
lines Just enter the ISBNs and the following day you'll 
receive elrcminu contiinution from which you can 
pnni order slips All calls are toll Iree You also save 
the cost and delay ol postal delivery 

Or you can choose SEAKCH AND ORDFR In addi- 
noo to elecnonic ordering, this service gives you quick 



.i* . P5fi ro Baker 6? Taylor's diveiscand comprehensive 
database o( over 800.00.) title records It's your single 
source lor virtually all the titles published 01 distnh 
uted in the United Stares. And you ell ruinate manual 
searching anil purchase ordei typing 
Finally BaTaSYSlEMS ACQUISITIONS oilers on-line 
access to our dataliase and electronic ordering plus a 
complete software package with (land M * owning and 
lull reporting luncnons 

Ihese advanced service technologies are typical ol 
how linker & Iayloi ;lays in step with the lime- 
building on our eupcncnce to bnng you the Lue^i m 
library services 

H.i 1 1 SYSTEMS Its nothing less than a renaissance in 
bonk acquisitions rwfjHfAti mttcAMix*ff<oan 
Wn,e or phone today BAKER & TAYLOR 
lor uii ire inlomunnn oGwctcomw 
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Introducing the Sperr.y PALS % 
Electronic Library System. 

The numbers in our headline, 
please note, apply to even the 
most complex search. 

They are. in fact, a liasie system 
specification. And an indication of 
the exceptional power that PALS 
can bring to library automation. 

Gonsioer. 

Within two seconds tho system 
will accurately gather all records 
applicable to the search. No matter 
how general the search. No matter 
how large the database. 

It will gather comprehensive 
information, .searching single 
words within the bibliographic 
record. 

It can access other library collec- 
tions cumprismg millionF of rroonfe- 

Ic can incorporate as many 
terminals as you're ever likely 



Hundreds of them, if 

need be. 

It is so thoroughly integrated 
that, to the user, the catalog 
system and the circulation system 
appear as one single system. With 
levels of access automatically 
determined by terminal and! 
userl.D. 

And, uniquely, it provides 
comprehensive sl&lisLksU feedback 
on terminal usage, number and 
types of searches, and the 
frequency ol use ol each volume in 
the library, both in-house and 
checkout 

Valuable information for 
administration and phtnning. An 
important fringe benefit, exclusive 
to HALS. 

There is much more youH want 
to know, of course. A brochure is 
yours for the asking. Just send us 
the coupon. Or call Mike Benedict, 



Indiwrv Library Specialist, toll 
free l-8uO-M7-8SbZ est. 42. 

I Spfrry t'Jirnoralinn. P.O B»i 500. 

I M'SU2WMRI„, : Ml.f'Al>M2-iW.;J | 
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Your invitation from EBSCO 



THE MOST COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY AND REFERENCE BOOK 
OF SERIALS 



THE £i 

SerialS 



PREMIER 1986 EDITION 

3 vols., more than 4000 pages 
Publication price $249 
( +SiO shipping/insurance, 'handling! 
Special, until March 31. 1986 
S224 ( s 510 shipping/ 
insurance/handling) 

YOU SAVE $25 

■ 1 13, OCX) serials-more than 
ANY other directory 

■ up io 37 separate pieces of data 
on each title 

■ the ONLY directory with these major 
classiflcaLronS; Library of Congress. Dewey 
Decimal, National Library of Medicine, and 
Universal Decimal Ctawificarions, CODEN 
designations 

■ longer serials descriptions than any 
other directory 

■ the ONLY listing of over 2,000 ceased 
titles by both alpha and subject headings 

■ complete listing or index and abstracts 
for each title 




Compare For Yourself: 
HERE'S ABSOLUTE 
PROOF THE SERIALS 
DIRECTORY Is Superior In 
Every Way To Any Other 
Serials Reference Book 



'v. -nlv.: of titles listed 
includes both annuals ami 
Irregular series along with 
other type serials in otic- bodlt 
Includes Mies worldwide 
Includes authenticated MARC 
tecord and CONSER Sic dala 
In dudes CONSEH control 



THE 

Drrra-ronv- uuucirs stand arj> 

113,000 103,500' 65 .OOP 



YES 



YES 
YES 



VES 



YOUR NO-RISK GUARANTEE 

(Don ! Pay for It Until You're Sure You Like It) 

■ CB5CO I'^'ks ynu ID examine FUE StJSlALS DIRECTORY fl,t your 

|vemL<s rnr one full rr^yiUi You need not send paymeni now. 
we'll biU you 

■ il at any nmr <l unng the fits nwnUi you lute « . you decide roe ■» 
leuson wi*atcwi not to keep it return K undamaged. Your Invoice 
fee [he Tpecwl charier PIscouim Prrce, t $10 5iil|ipin#ui 
suranLedwndlrne, wil be cancelled, no nurttloec asked 

■ This C'ucon*[mnalGua/aniee Isb&tfcffd hy EBSCO. a dependable 
old line company Juinwn IG Ubtanes worldwide pubjsher of the 
lamoi»I*«™»-i;*Bi — 

Personally signed t 



Mas ISSN Index raw tins alt YES 
serial types 



index 

Includes IX classifications 
Include 5: ZilM classifications 
Includes LTDC classifitatiorts 
Includes CODEN designations 
Number of volumes in set 
Number of pages In set 
lTjbEuihe/3 once 



YES 
YES 
YES 
VES 
3 

4.000 



'C'nch v nuhiisneMYie ope* lb] r- 



Nc" 


YES 


YES 


No 


No 


No 


Nu 


No 


No 


No 


no 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


NO 


No 


No 


No 


3" 


1 




1,452 


S279- 


J225 


another rot am 


lulls jnd tj 


puhbncdaidffl 


erermimei 



|0*K Wreii. Vttt FftryAent 



E05CO PUeUSHlNG 



HIE SERIALS DIRECTORY Is published by 



flj 



For Your MO- RISK EXAMINATION (One Full Month) 

Call Toll-Free 1-800-826-3024 

SEND NO MONEY NOW 

NOTE: FuHrcadon date lot the Premier Ediuon of TUE 5CX1AL5 
DIRECTORY kj Summer of 19So Thereafter ihe publicaucm dale will be 
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Anyone Can Use It, 
Everyone Can Afford It 

WHS 

Software For Inexpensive, Direct Patron Access 

WILSEARCH, Wilson's new personal computer software package, opens the 
door to online searching for everyone — from high school students to 
research chemists. WILSEARCH formulates your 
search automatically, and provides instantaneous 
online retrieval from any of the 3,500 periodicals 
and 60,000 books indexed and cataloged 
annually in the Wilson databases. 




All of Ihe instoutions and 
suggestions you need lo formu- 
late and carry out your search 
appear on the screen, for each 
step of Ihe search procedure. 

■ Overview and database 
descriptions explain what's 
available and how to access it. 

■ Menu of subject areas sug- 
gests databases you should 
search. 

■ Database menu let* you 
select any Iwo databases 
to search. 

■ HELP window explains your 
options all through Ihe 
search, 

■ Help Command provides 
more detailed assistance. 

■ Automatically suggests addi- 
tional related terms it appro- 
priate when Ihe search is 
complete. 

• If no references are lound,, 
there is no charge. 



Perfect as a ready 1 reference 
aid. WILSEARCH provides quick 



answers 10 basic relerence 
queries. And. a special 
Wit SEARCH feature allows 
direct access lo WILSON LI NET' 
the Wilson Company's online 
retrieval system, lor users 
with WILSONUNF accounts. 
Other WIL SEARCH benefits 
for librarians include: 

■ Saves [ime spenl on patrnri 
assistance 

■ Set-up feature regulates 
palron use 

■ Protects you against 
unaulhoritcd copying 
of your diskettes, 

■ Searches can be printed 
out on your PC printer 

• Can be used with all IBM'- 

compatible computers- 
Pay A> Little As 
ONE DOLLAR Per Search! 
WILSEARCH is priced lo meet 
Ihe needs and budge Is of 
libraries of all types and siies. 
While you can use WILSEARCH 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
subscribers receive substantial 
price reductions — you can 
pay as little as one dollar per 
search. For details on pricing, 
tall the toll-lree number below 




1Yy II— 
You'll Like HI 

The best way to find out how 
valuable WILSEARCH will be fur 
your library is to try if yourself. 
Wilson is offering a special 
dernonsltation diskette that wifl 
allow you to conduct 20 searches 
al a total cost of only £20, If after 
using the diskette you decide to 
open a WILSEARCH account, the 
J20 will be deducted from your 
lirsi year's licensing tee. 

To request a broenurp de- 
scribing WILSEARCH m detail, 
including an order form, rate 
schedule, and Information on 
the demonstration diskette, 
please call loll-f tee. I-B00- 
367-6770 (In New >brk Stale, 
call I 8(10-462-606(1. in Canada, 
call collect 1-212-588-[W0Q). 

THE 

H.W. WILSON 
COMPANY 

950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 1 0452 







FOR ALL THOSE 
WHO MAKE KNOWLEDGE 
AN OPEN BOOK 




No small credit for the modern day distribution of information goes to Mr. 
Gutenberg, a former goldsmith who created the first movable type.. .with inspira- 
tion and infinite attention to detail. 

And no small credit goes to today's information manager, who provides ac- 
cess to the world's knowledge... with equal professionalism and craftsmanship. 

When you spend your days making the world an open book, you expect sup- 
port from professionals who are as meticulous as you are. EBSCO provides that 
support, with more than 165,000 titles on file— and professional staff providing 
responsive, personal service. 

Count on EBSCO to respect the inspiration and attention to detail you re- 
quire in subscription services. When it comes to serials, we're your open book. 




SO. Box 1943 Birmingham, Alabama 35201 205-991-1182 



Exj>erience counts in authority control. 
And if your library is choosing a 
vendor to apply authority control to your 
MARC records before you put them 
online, consider the following: 

Bkckwell North America has 12 years 
experience performing retrospective 
automated authority control edits. 

B/NA has performed subject authority 
Control on hundreds of MARC databases 
since I£ began issuing machine read- 
able subject authority data in 1973; and 
name authority control on over 150 
MARC databases since LC began issu- 
ing machine readable name authority 
data in 1982. In addition, B/NA was first 
to offer library specific authority files for 
loading into online systems. B/NAs stall' 
of authority control editors has combined 
experience of over 33 years, and applies 

records where the automated system 
stops. 

B/NA is interested in your project, 
and will deliver professional service on 
schedule. 



* B/NA AUTHORITY 
CONTROL CUSTOMERS 

University of Illinois at Ctnmgo 

Unktnity of Wisconsin, F.au Claire 

Grow City Public IJbrtvy 

Vandtrbill University 

UncvcriUy of Not m Dam* 

Bull Stole Uniiiersity 

College of Witiiant & Mary 

Vnivenity of Texas, til Paso 

Warren Trumbull County I'uhtu Library 

t huixnity of Oregon 

Lamiir University 

University ofDelawure 

Hotlins College 

Lmasinruj Stale University 

Jottns Hrutkins Utllimity 

For more information on authority 
control for your library, contact B/NA s 
authorities on authority control at the 
address below. 



N| BUCKwELL NORTH AMERICA. INC 
I MK24S.W. iam Riuul. ButMmpf; 
I Jikr Osw p,. OK 97034 
PfMftM lull trtr WJU-547-M20 
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New Resources foi 
Information Pro! 




Encyclopedia of Information 
Systems and Services 1985-86 

This new 1985-86 edition is a valuable and up-to-date reference work th; 
types of organizations that provide computer- readable information- 
libraries, database producers, online vendors, videotex/ teletext service 
associations, etc. 

Several of the Encyclopedia's 27 indexes are of special interest to datab 
Computer-Readable Data Bases Index is essential when this work is uset 
directory. The Data Base Producers and Publishers Index lists 2,000 emrii 
Services/ Telecommunications Networks Index lists nearly 400 on Uneven 
sharing systems. 

This edition is divided into an International volume and a United S 
Together they include information on some 3,600 databases. 

United States. 1985. S200.00 ISBN 0-8101-1 541-6. (SO) International. 

ISBN 0-8103-1538-6. (SO) Two-volume set 5340.00. |SBN 0-8103-1 5J7-U. (5U> 



Keeping up with 
the new technology 

is easy with these 
references from Gale 



Computer Publishers and Publications 1985-86: 

An International Directory and Yearbook, 2nd Edition 

This new edition provides information about publishers of computer books and 
periodicals, recommended ritles for cure collections and bookstores, industry trends and 
statistics, and computer manufacturers as publishers. 

The main section's entries are arranged by publisher and include full name, address, and 
phone number; contact person and key personnel; year founded; brief description; details 
about periodicals and books published; and more. 

Published by Communication Trends, 1985. Library edition distributed in North America 
exclusively by Gale. $95-00. ISBN 0-8103-2(50) 

Gale Research Company 

Book Tower • Detroit, MI 48226 
Available at Gale's Wc Standing Order Discount Deduct an additional 5% if you send check with 
order All Gale books are sen: on 60-day approval. Customers outside the U.S. and Canada add 10% 





